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THE DIVISION OF THE SPOILS IN 
. YUGOSLAVIA 
(concluded) 


REPRESSIQN AND RESISTANCE 

IT is difficult to say how far these formal arrangements are reflected 
in the actual administration. For example, reports from Italian 
sources (Oct. 11) stated that the Paveli¢é Government had lost all 
authority, and could hardly survive. It appears probable that the 
Italians, in spite of treaties, are mainly in Yugoslavia on sufferance, 
and would not be able to hold their acquisitions but for the support 
provided by the Germans, who are the real masters of the country. 
Orthodox Serbs, Catholic Croats, Montenegrin Moslems, and Catholic 
Slovenes, whatever their differences in normal times, are alike in 
resenting the governments forced upon them, and in determined 
resistance. The character of the country (for a description see the 
bulletin of April 19, 1941) makes the complete subjugation of a hostile 
population, except in the northern areas, extremely difficult. As in 
the campaigns in the last war, soldiers and guerrillas can take to the 
mountains in the south and west, and, as they are able to subsist on the 
most meagre fare, they can offer prolonged resistance. 

Even milder peoples than these warlike races would be provoked to 
resist by the barbarity of the régimes to which they are subjected. 
A correspondent of The Times wrote on June 28, 1941, that the non- 
Bulgarian population of Yugoslav Macedonia was being systematically 
exterminated, the persecution being extended te the Moslem Turks 
(fifty of them were massacred at Uskiib). The kind of administration 
may be realized when it is said that Ivan Mikhailoff, the leader of the 
I.M.R.O., the Macedonian Revolutionary Party, in better days banned 
in Sofia, was sent in to do the work. Serbians born in the country 
since 1912 and newcomers since that date were to be expelled. 

The Hungarians killed many Serbs, and they are said to have evicted 
some 80,000 people from the Bacéka and the Baranya. In Slovenia the 
Germans appeared to be bent on destroying all trace of the Slovenes. 
The policy of the Reichscommissar (an old Austrian Nazi) sent to 
Maribor was announced on May 2, when he authorized the official 
organization of the local German minority’in the Styrian area to seize 
and confiscate the goods of citizens and legal persons of the former 
Yugoslav State. Priests were arrested and large numbers expelled 
from the country. In September the number of persons deported into 
Croatia and Serbia was estimated at 28,000, that of young men and 
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THE DIVISION OF THE SPOILS IN YUGOSLAVIA 
women sent to work in the Reich at 10,000, and refugees over the 
frontier to Ljubljana, where the Italian régime was relatively mild and 
conciliatory, over 8,000. When Slovene peasants resisted the intrusion 
of German tenants for their farms reprisals were exacted, 10 Slovenes 
shot for 1 German killed. In Croatia the UstaSis (Paveli¢’s terrorist 
organization) were accused in August of systematic massacre in June- 
July of Serbs in Croatia, of whom large numbers were said to have 
escaped to Serbia, while other large numbers had been massacred, in- 
cluding women and children. In some towns, e.g. Banjaluka, in Bosnia, 
the Serb population was alleged to have been wiped out. The reports of 
the very large numbers involved have, however, been strongly questioned, 
but it seems certain that several tens of thousands were massacred, and 
that very large numbers were expelled. No doubt the pogroms could 
have been stopped by the Germans, for there were German garrisons 
in some of the towns where they took place, in Banjaluka, Sarajevo, 
and elsewhere. When the disturbances in Bosnia threatened complete 
disorganization, the UstaSa militia who (in association with the local 
Moslems) had been the chief criminals, were withdrawn, and a military 
gendarmerie was. put in to restore security. This change was reported 
in August. The dispossession of Serbs from their farms, and expulsions 
from the country, had been going on since the so-called ‘‘agrarian 
reform” of May 6. From Zagreb it was reported (Nov. 10) that 1,500 
persons had been arrested in connexion with the killing of 3 German 
officers, and that 200 people had already been shot. By an agreement 
reached between the German and Croatian Governments some 52,000 ° 
Croats were sent to work in Germany. 

In Serbia the Germans used extreme methods in seeking to quell 
resistance and sabotage. A state of siege was declared in Belgrade on 
July 28, mass executions took place, and on one day 480 executions in 
Serbia were reported. The Yugoslav Government in London received 
information on Nov. 15 of the slaughter of 2,300 civilians, including 
boys of 16 and 17, by the Germans at Kragujeva¢ in the last fortnight 
as a reprisal for the killing of 26 German soldiers. In September some 
1,500 Serbs and Jews were said to be detained in Belgrade prisons, 
50 being taken at random and shot whenever a German soldier was 
killed. 

Whereas, in Slovertia, Italian rule was relatively mild, in Montenegro, 
which seems from the beginning to have been in a-state of revolt, 
violent repression and destruction took place. General Nedi¢, when 
he sought to persuade the Serbs to abandon resistance in Serbia, warned 
the Serbs (Sept. 14) by broadcast that ‘‘a punitive expedition would 
turn Serbia into ashes and ruins after. the likeness of Montenegro 
to-day’ 

The ¢ examples of the uprooting of Serb peasants, and the revolting 
examples of cruelty given above, indicate the chaos which prevails. 
Hostages shot throughout Yugoslavia in August to October inclusive 
were estimated at 5,000. 

No exact information appears to be available as to what areas oi 
the country are actually in military occupation. Turkish reports 
(Aug. 22) put the German army of occupation at from 7 to 10 divisions; 
Italian troops were in Croatia, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. The Yugo- 
slav army was never destroyed as a fighting force, and, at the time of! 
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the invasion, many units escaped to the mountains, taking their arms 
with them. It is certain that the mountains of Montenegro were never 
occupied, and it now seems clear that other mountain areas served as 
havens of refuge for the troops. Spasmodic fighting by Chetniks 
(Yugoslav commandos), as readers of the Chronology of this Bulletin 
will remember, has been constantly reported, in Montenegro, which was 
reported to be practically clear of Italians (Sept. 4), in Bosnia, Herée- 
govina, and southern Serbia. The Yugoslav forces, called ““Communists”’ 
by their enemies, were reported to number between 80,000 and 100,000, 
led by regular officers, and with a considerable proportion of regular 
soldiers. They are commanded by a former instructor at the Military 
Academy in Belgrade, General Draza Mikhailovi¢, who, though still 
in his thirties, is a veteran of four wars. They were joined, as time 
went on, by deserters from General Nedi¢’s force, and by others. In 
fact General Nedié, although authorized by the Germans to raise a 
considerable force, is said to have been able to muster only some 4,000 
men. The Germans then sent three divisions into the country as a 
punitive force against the patriot forces in Serbia. It is stated: in 
unofficial quarters that the Serb forces are in control of a great part of 
the countryside in Serbia itself, and that the Germans content them- 
selves with garrisons in the relatively safe cities, especially Belgrade, 
NiS, Catéak, and Kragujeva¢. The Germans maintain control of the 
Belgrade-NiS railway, but most of the light railways and roads are 
controlled by the Serbs. The spasmodic revolts now took on the 
character of a regular campaign, and on Dec. 3 the G.H.Q. of the 
Royal Yugoslav Forces in Cairo issued their first communiqué, stating 
that Yugoslav positions in the valley of the Western Morava, defended 
by troops under the command of General DraZa Mikhailovié, had been 
attacked on Dec. 2 by German and “‘Fascist’’ forces, and were resisting 
successfully, though one unit in the neighbourhood of Uziée had been 
compelled by enemy tank attacks to withdraw. In Bosnia and 
Montenegro local operations continued ‘‘as usual’. From Slovenia 
there was “‘nothing to report’’. 
M. B. 


THE LOCATION OF GERMAN WAR INDUSTRY 


IN the Bulletin of Dec. 13, 1941, a comparison was made between 
the numbers of persons occupied in, and the net outputs of, the “war’”’ 
industries of the belligerents (defining ‘‘war’’ industries to include 
metals, engineering, chemicals, and precision instruments) in 1939. 
A recent number of Wirtschaft und Statistik contains the industrial 
tables of the German Census of Population of May 17, 1939, and so 
enables the distribution of the war industries of the Reich, just before 
the outbreak of the war, to be determined. It must be remembered 
in discussing this subject that considerable movements and new 
developments of the industries concerned have taken place since the 
census date, so that the relevance of the tables to the present-day 
situation is not entirely clear. These movements and developments, 
however, can scarcely be such as to deprive the discussion of all interest. 

Table I gives the distribution of the population occupied in the 
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industries concerned. Somewhat finer classifications are given by 
Wirtschaft und Statistik (e.g. iron-smelting is distinguished from the 
smelting of other metals, machine-building is distinguished from air- 
craft and vehicles and from ship-building), but these distinctions are 
not very relevant to the present general purpose. 


TABLE I 
NUMBERS OF PERSONS OCCUPIED ON May 17, 1939 








Metal 
Smelting 





| 
| 


Reich (boundaries as on May 17, 
1939* ... oak ibe a 


Iron and 
Steel Goods 


Machines, 
Vehicles, Ships, 
and Aircraft 


Electrical 
Engineering 


(IN THOUSANDS) 


Precision and 


Optical 
Instruments 


Chemicals 





| 
| | 


735 | 1,185 | 2,082 


532 








Old Reich (excluding Saar)* ...! 645 


| 
{ 
| 
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1,966 


‘War” 
Industry 


Total ‘ 
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5,428 


497 | 4,980 








East Prussia ae aad es 1 
Berlin... es bad ..-| 14 


Brandenburg... vis bet 7s ee 


Pomerania * et Bi 4 


Silesia... | 324 


Prussian Province of Saxony ... 
Schleswig-Holstein iu Yet 
Hanover (inc. Schaumbg.-Lippe) 
Westphalia (w. Lippe) ... bes 
Hessen-Nassau ... <n cae 
Rhine Province ... me 
Bavaria”East of Rhine ... 
Palatinate na 
_Saxony 

Wiirttemberg 

Baden 

Thuringia 

Hessen 

Hamburg 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Bremen 

Anhalt 


13 
76 
41 
14 
36 
64 
18 
34 
118 
. 38 
159 
80 
10 
101 
71 
53 
46 
20 
19 
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3 
10 
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4 i 


27 
186 
84 
22 
60 
132 
55 
65 
123 | 
75 
220 
147 
25 
228 
116 
70 
50 
56 | 
74 | 
29 | 
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27 
43 
41 | 
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Sudetenland see e | 15 
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35 
| 35] 
| 44 


11 
42 
34 | 
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33 
10 
10 


| 
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2 
38 
17 

5 
10 


14 
7 
14 





61 
135 
139 
116 





* These figures differ slightly from t 


only to the nearest thousand. 


he totals obtainable by addition from the 
present table, which are affected by the inaccuracy involved in giving numbers 


Perhaps the most striking fact which this table reveals on first 
inspection is the very wide distribution of war industry in general 
over the Reich. The five leading regions in war industry as a whole 

~(containing 52 per cent of all the workers in it in the Old Reich) were: 
the Rhine Province, Berlin, Saxony, Westphalia, and Bavaria—areas 
sufficiently scattered to indicate a wide diffusion; despite all allowances 
that might be made for the varying sizes and total populations of the 
administrative divisions to which the data refer. Beneath this wide 
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diffusion of war industry in general, however, there lies a considerable 
local concentration of particular branches. This is most notable in 
the case of metal-smelting, 60 per cent of the workers in which (in the 
Old Reich) were in the Rhine Province and Westphalia. There is no 
other concentration comparable with this. Though 38 per cent of the 
total electrical engineering workers were in Berlin, the Rhine Province, 
Bavaria, and Saxony also had considerable shares of that industry. 
The enormous population working on machine, vehicle, ship, and air- 
craft construction was established in well-marked separate districts, of 
which the Rhineland and Westphalia contained the first, others being 
in Saxony, Berlin, Bavaria, Prussian Saxony, and elsewhere, and the 
distribution of workers on other iron and steel goods was somewhat 
similar. Precision and optical instrument workers were also grouped 
round several separate centres, the chief of which were in Wiirttemberg- 
3aden, in Berlin, in Thuringia, and in Bavaria. The chemical industry 
had two separate main foci in the Rhineland and Prussian Saxony. 

It is interesting, for the purposes of this analysis, to divide Germafiy 
into a number of regions. The administrative divisions are not 
easily grouped according to any rational geographical principle, but 
the following division, using the Main and Elbe as the chief dividing- 
lines, and distinguishing the Rhine Basin as a separate area, seems to 
be as good asany. The division is confined, in the first place, to the Old 
Reich, including the Saar. 

The Rhine Basin (Baden, Palatinate, Hessen, Hessen-Nassau, the 
Saar, the Rhine Province, and Westphalia) is a fairly well-marked area, 
depending for its prosperity largely upon the excellent water-communi- 
cations provided by the Rhine and its tributaries. The chief difficulty 
in defining this area is the inconvenient shape of Hessen-Nassau, which 


_ strays into the basin of the Weser, and includes the important district 


surrounding Kassel. Its industrial centre of gravity, however, certainly 
lies in the Rhine Valley. 

The North-West (Hanover, Bremen, Oldenburg, Prussian Saxony, 
Saxony, Thuringia, Brunswick, and Anhalt) is the nearest approach 
which the administrative divisions allow to ‘‘North Germany west of 
the Elbe’. Actually, its eastern limit is, for the most part, some way 
to the east of the Elbe, but the industrial areas on the right bank of that 
river which are included are not very important relatively to those on 
the left. 

The East (Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Brandenburg, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, and East Prussia) is the nearest possible 
approach to “Germany east of the Elbe’: the area concerned fails, 
however, to include certain areas (parts of Saxony and Prussian 
Saxony) to the east of that river. 

The South (Bavaria and Wiirttemberg) corresponds very roughly 
to “Germany south of the Main’, excluding the Upper Rhine Valley. 
To this region, Austria may be added later. 

Table II below shows the numbers of occupied persons in the various 
war industries in these four divisions, with Austria given separately 
and then added to the South German division. Incidentally, it will be 
seen that the number of occupied persons in these industries in Austria 
is somewhat higher than was estimated in the Bulletin of Dec. 13, 
where it was put at 250,000. It was actually 274,000. Table III (a) 
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shows the numbers concerned as percentages of the total in the Old 
Reich, including the Saar, while Table ITI (b) shows them as percentages 
of the total in the Old Reich so defined plus Austria. 


TABLE II 
NUMBERS OF PERSONS OccuriZD on May 17, 1939 (in THOUSANDS) 





Tron and 
Steel Goods 
Machines, 
Vehicles, Ships, 
and Aircraft 
Electrical 
Engineering 
Precision and 
Optical 
Instruments 
Chemicals 
“War” 
Industry 


Total 





Rhine Basin ee a ‘cal 406 
North-Western ... ie. Jute 267 
Eastern ... ae om v..| | 226 
Southern jis pial es 151 





Ol@ Reich, including Saar* * vee! 1,050 





Austria ... ...| 36] 90 
Southern Area plus Austria ...| 68 | 241 








Old Reich plus Saar and 
Austria* : .--| 716 ‘1,140 '2,052 | 684 | 201 | 523 (5316 


* The totals on these lines are those obtained from the present Table i in which 
numbers are given to the nearest thousand. They differ slightly from the — 
got by adding the Saar and Austrian figures to the Old Reich total in Table 
as the Old Reich totals there are not affected by this approximation. 


TABLE Ill 


(a) NUMBERS OccCUPIED AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS IN OLD REIcH 
(INCLUDING SAAR) 


| 


| 


*‘War” 


Smelting 
Steel Goods 


Tron and 
Machines, 
Vehicles, Ships, 
Electrical 
Engineering 
Precision and | 
Optical 
Instruments 
Chemicals 
Industry 


and Aircraft 
Total ‘ 





Rhine Basin... ... __—-...| 68.6 38.7| 29.3| 20.7| 20.2| 40.2) 36 
North-Western ... ia. sie d 25.4 | 30.2 | é 31.6 | 31.7) 25. 
Eastern ... % y 21.5 | 27.2 | F 23.9 | 20.3) 25. 
Southern (excluding Austria) . ; 14.4 13.3 | ; 24. 3) me: Ss 








| 
i. rr is “h 00.0! 100.0 ~t 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | '100.0 100.0 


(b) NuMBERS OccUPIED AS PERCENTAGES OF ToTALS IN OLD REICH, 
SAAR, AND AUSTRIA 








Rhine Basin 4 vie ..-| 65.1 | 35.7] 28.3 | 38.6 | 34.4 
North-Western ... ek ..| 15.1| 23.4] 29.0 | 30.4) 24.3 
Eastern ... , ...| 10.2} 19.8] 26.2 19.5 | 24.4 
Southern (including Austria) . | 9.6| 21.1] 16.5 11.5| 16.9 





...'100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 alana 100.0 








Freeh these tables, the nature and extent of the specialization 
between the main divisions of the Reich is clearer: the Rhine Basin is 
most devoted to smelting and chemicals, the North-West to engineering, 
precision instruments, and chemicals, the East to electrical and other 
engineering, the South to precision and optical instruments. Only in 
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smelting and electrical engineering, however, is.the degree of specializa- 
tion by one area very great, and non-electrical engineering in particular 
is spread with remarkable evenness between all four divisions. 

The nature and limits of the Rhine Basin’s primacy in war industry 
is also made clear. The notion that, by the control of this region, 
virtually the whole of German war industry could be mastered, is true 
only in a very special sense, for, though control of the Rhine Basin 
would enable German industry to be starved of two-thirds of its steel 
supply (which could be done only by way of economic sanction), the 
greater part of all the industries capable of producing finished arma- 
ments lies elsewhere. 

A. J. B. 


CHINA: HER POSITION TO-DAY 


ON Dec. 9 last China declared war on Japan, Germany, and Italy. 
The conflict which the Japanese Government had persistently called 
the ‘China Incident’”’ was now formal war. Why was this step taken at 
this point? China had been at war with Japan for 44 years, and the 
position might have been regularized by a formal declaration at any 
time. The reason is, of course, to be found in the Japanese attacks on 
Pearl Harbour and Manila on Dec. 7, and the Imperial Rescript 


-declaring war on the United States and Great Britain on Dec. 8. The 


Chinese declaration of war gave legal form to the already existing 
co-operation of the A.B.C.D. Powers against aggression in the Pacific, 
and China became in effect an Ally, and not merely a friendly country 
to whom assistance was given. The change was emphasized by the 
recent visit of General Wavell to Chungking in the interests of militagy 
co-operation. It received formal confirmation in the Joint Declaration 
signed at Washington on New Year’s Day, proclaiming the Alliance of 
the A.B.C.D. Powers and 21 other nations against the Axis. 

American aid was already available for China. About 300 American 
pilots had been allowed to volunteer for service there, and were training 
Chinese airmen and policing the Burma Road. The United States had 
supplied repair facilities for the maintenance of the Road, on which 
4,000 American lorries were already operating, while 10,000 more were 
expected in the next few months, and the railway doubling the Road 
was being constructed under the supervision of American engineers. 
American technical advisers had already arrived, and others were 
expected in Chungking. A United States Military Mission, headed by 
Brigadier-General Magruder, arrived at Chungking on Oct. 10, charged 
with helping the Chinese to make the best possible use of facilities 
provided under the Lease-Lend Act. The arrival coincided with the 
receipt of the good news of the recapture of Ichang, the most westerly 
position held by the Japanese on the Yangtse, though unfortunately 
the place had to be evacuated after three days of Chinese occupation, 
because of gas attacks. The speeding up of American help was the 
more important for China because of the fact that Russian supplies 
coming in from the north-west by road had been discontinued owing to 
the pressing needs of Russian home defence. 

The importance of Chinese help in the struggle in the Pacific should 
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not be underestimated. After more than four years of war during which 
Japan had been able to devote her whole resources to the destruction 
of General Chiang Kai-shek’s armies and the subjection of China, 
neither of these ends has been attained. Japan controls practically the 
whole seaboard, the great cities, the rich industrial provinces of the 
east, and the provinces of the north-east, the two great rivers, and the 
main railway lines, and China has now few communications with the 
outside world except by the Burma Road. The position further deteri- 
orated with the loss of Hong-kong. Moreover, the main source of 
Chinese Government income, the Maritime Customs, was lost to her. 
Nevertheless, there is still a huge area of Free China, and, even in the 
areas Overrun by Japanese armies, there are still pockets of effective 
resistance by guerrillas operating from the mountains, on such a scale, 
indeed, as to make it impossible for the Japanese to exploit the occupied 
territory to the full and confining them, in some provinces, to the main 
lines of communication. 

It is easy to see what China has lost; what she has gained is not quite 
so easily assessed. The outstanding fact is that her armies are still 
unbeaten, and that they are no longer the undisciplined bands who 
faced the first onslaught in 1937. In spite of the lack of heavy equip- 
ment, they have inflicted heavy defeats on the Japanese in 1940 and 
1941. They now have a well-trained corps of ehicaes built up by 
General Chiang Kai-shek, and some brilliant generals. 

In the last three years they have built up new industries in the 
western provinces to take the place of the lost industries of the east 
They have increased the production of coal in these areas, and have 
opened up new mines in Szechuan. Their engineers have secured motor- 
fuel from vegetable oils and other sources to make good the lack of 
petrol. They have produced power for factories and for lighting in the 
new industrial centres, and are developing their hydraulic resources. 
There are 10 new modern iron works under construction, and they are 
developing further the mineral resources of petroleum, and of tin, 
tungsten, and other non-ferrous metals. In factory production great 
advances have been made in textiles, in heavy chemicals, armaments, 
and machinery of all kinds. This development has been possible 
because the vast numbers of people evacuated brought with them at 
enormous labour a substantial nucleus of machinery from the east. 

These are some of the tangible results of the great effort made to 
reconstruct in the west something of what was lost to Japan in the east. 

There are other gains not so readily measured. Before the war the 
provinces, especially the remoter provinces, were much isolated from 
the centre. The inhabitants regarded Chinese from other provinces as 
foreigners, and dialects were, and are, so different that communication 
was difficult. Chinese traditions placed the family first, and there was 
little national cohesion. The enormous influx of evacuees, the greatest 
mass movement of population anywhere in the world in the present 
century, was accompanied, happily, by the evacuation of schools and 
colleges and a great extension in the west of educational facilities. The 
written language has always been the same throughout China, and thie 
substantial increase in literacy has brought with it a wider knowledge 0! 
Mandarin Chinese, thus providing a common language which is one 0! 
the prerequisites of national unity. The life-and-death struggle, taken 
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together with the mixing up of populations, has induced a national 
sense formerly practically non-existent. Everywhere there is a degree 
of knowledge of the issues involved, surprising in a population living 
so close to the margin of subsistence. 

On the political side the Government is based on a one-party 
system, that of the Kuomintang, though that Party includes various 
shades of opinion, and there is still a gulf between it anid the Com- 
munists operating against the enemy in some districts. The country 
has a long way to go before democracy, in the ordinary sense of all- 
pervading representative institutions, can be achieved. Nor have all 
the well-known evils of Chinese administration been rooted out. There 
is still graft, and there is still injustice and difficulty in the collection of 
taxes. But here also some progress is being made, and an important 
programme for the revision of taxation, the general readjustment of 
financial burdens, and the execution of the land policies originally laid 
down by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, was agreed on at the Third Financial Con- 
ference held in June, 1941.: 

Taken all in all, China has shown enormous powers of recuperation 
under every kind of political and economic difficulty; she appears to 
have achieved an unprecedented degree of unity, and to be making 
substantial progress towards a better administrative system. 

In the new war in the Pacific she has shown the keenest desire to 
share in the general effort, notably in the diversion made by the Chinese 
army in the direction of Kowloon during the siege of Hong-kong, and 
the provision of a considerable, well-equipped force to serve in the 
defence of Burma under the command of General Wavell. The presence 


of Chinese troops in Burma is a sign of the integration of the forces of 
the A.B.C.D. Powers in eastern Asia, which is taking definite shape, 
and makes the defence of one theatre of war the concern of all. The 
greatest service rendered to the Allied cause is still, however, the con- 
tinuation of Chinese resistance in Free China, which means that at least 
20 Japanese divisions are held up in that country. 


M. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S ADDRESSES TO THE UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS, DECEMBER 26, AND TO THE DOMINION 
PARLIAMENT AT OTTAWA, DECEMBER 30 


ADDRESSING the two Houses of Congress at Washington on Dec. 26 
Mr. Churchill reminded his audience of the many ties of sympathy and 
of friendship, and the tie of blood, which attached him to the United 
States. - 

A stranger might have expected at that time to find in the United 
States a disturbed, self-centred atmosphere in face of the “novel, 
startling, and painful episode’”’ of the sudden war. But he had found 
an “‘Olympian fortitude, not based on complacency, but indicating an 
inflexible purpose and the proof of a further well-grounded confidence 
in the final outcome.’’ In the darkest days in Britain the same tone was 
found. The enemy had large disciplined forces, plans long tried and 
matured, and they would stop at nothing that violence and treachery . 
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could suggest. It was true that Britain’s resources were greater than 
theirs, but they were not yet mobilized and developed. After dealing 
with the reasons for the preparedness of the enemy and the unprepared- 
ness of Great Britain and the United States, he said that if Germany had 
tried to invade the British Isles after the collapse of France none could 
tell what disasters and agonies might not have ensued. But by the end 
of December, 1941, great progress had been made. The broad flow of 
munitions from the United States to Great Britain had begun; and 
now that the United States was at war production would increase, and, 
given that increase, it was reasonable to hopé that the end of 1942 
would see the Allies quite definitely in a better position, and that the 
year 1943 would enable them to assume the initiative on an ample 
scale. 

Some might be depressed when he spoke, like the President, of a 
long and hard war. But their peoples would rather know the truth, 
however sombre. In the defence of hearth and home, and of freedom in 
other lands, the question of whether deliverance came in 1942, 1943, or 
1944 fell into its proper proportion in world history. The task was not 
beyond their strength, the pangs and toils not beyond endurance. So 
long as they had faith in the cause and unconquerable will-power 
salvation would not be denied. 

He went on to speak of the mighty strokes already dealt on the 
enemy—the glorious defence of Russian soil, the destruction of Italy's 
empire, the control of the Allies over the Middle East, and the mainten- 
ance of the life-line of supplies across the Atlantic. Finally, the United 
States, ‘‘united as never before, has drawn the sword for freedom and 
cast away the scabbard’’. These things had made the oppressed 
peoples of Europe raise their heads in hope, and when the time came 
they would play their part. 

Speaking of the criticisms of the lack of aeroplanes in some theatres 
of the Pacific he pointed out that dispersions would have prevented 
the Libyan victory, and they would have been found wanting in both 
spheres. Ifthe United States had been found lacking, it was partly 
because of supplies sent to Great Britain and the prov ision of defence 
in the Atlantic. 

For the apparently “‘irrational’’ action of Japan an explanation 
might, he thought, be found in the power exercised by the secret 
societies. Seeing the resources of the United States, Great Britain, and 
China, and the menace of Russia, it was difficult to reconcile Japanese 
action with prudence and sanity. “What kind of a people do they think 
we are?” hé asked. Was it possible they did not realize that the Allies 
would persevere until they had received a lesson they and the world 
would never forget? 

Finally, he remarked that the catastrophe of a second war in one 
generation might have been averted if the United States and Great Britain 
had kept together after the last war and had taken common measures 
for safety. ‘‘Five or six years ago it would have been easy, without 
shedding a drop of blood, for the United States and Great Britain to 
have insisted on the fulfilment of the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaties”, and that also would have been the opportunity for assuring 
to the Germans supplies of raw materials. “I avow my faith and hope 
that in the days to come the British and American peoples will, for 
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their own safety and the good of all, walk together in majesty, in 
justice, and in peace.” 


The Prime Minister’s second speech in America was delivered in the 
Canadian House of Commons at Ottawa to the assembled members of 
both Houses of the Legislature on Dec. 30. 

Canada, the senior Dominion of the Crown, occupied, he said, a 
unigue position because of its unbreakable ties with Britain and its 
ever-growing friendship.and intimate associations with the United 
States. Canada was a potent magnet, drawing together the new and 
the old worlds. He referred to the great material contributions of 
Canada to the Imperial war effort, and of the Canadian Army stationed 
in England, in a key position to strike at the invader, should he land. 
That Army might be engaged in a frightful battle in the spring. The 
Canadian Government had placed no limitation on the use to which 
the Army should be put, and he thought it extremely unlikely that the 
war would end without the Canadians coming to close quarters with 
the Germans as their fathers had done at Ypres, the Somme, and 
Vimy Ridge. In Hong-kong Canadians had already crowned with 
military honour the reputation of their native land. In the waiting 
period he was sure that the self-sacrifice involved in routine training 
would be cheerfully or at least-least patiently endured. 

He then spoke of the gigantic air-training scheme in Canada for 
airmen from all over the Empire, which would, in 1942 and 1943, 
provide the highest class of personnel for the aircraft poured out in 
increasing quantities from factories of the Allies; of the naval and 
mercantile shipbuilding in Canada, and of the output of munitions. 

He went on to refer to the endurance of British peoples. They sought 
no territory nor wealth of others, but they “‘have not journeyed all this 
way across the centuries, across the oceans, across the mountains, 
across the prairies because they were made of sugar candy’’. Look 
what the Londoners had stood.up to, grim and gay. British people 
would never descend to the German and Japanese level, but “‘if any- 
body likes to play rough, we can play rough too’. 

He spoke of his conferences in Washington for concentrating the 
activity of 30 nations, and of the President of the United States, ‘‘that 
great man whom destiny has marked for this climax of human fortune’’. 
There would be no halting, no compromise, no parley. The gangs of 
bandits “‘shall themselves be cast into the pit of death and shame”’. 
It was yet no time to speak of the higher world to come for their children 
while the crisis was still not overcome. There was no room for relaxa- 
tion or for shirking on the part of man or woman, old or young. 

Mr. Churchill then looked back on the course of the war. After the 
long lull of 7 months there came the explosion, the overrunning of 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, the hideous massacre of Rotter- 
dam, when 30,000 péople perished, showing the vicious barbarism of 
the German Air Force, as at Warsaw and Belgrade. Then came the 
French collapse; the French Government had bound themselves not to 
make a separate peace. It was their duty to have gone to Africa, 
where they would have had overwhelming sea power and the support 
of the United States, and in the end a place in the counsels of the 
victors. ‘‘But their generals misled them, When I warned them that 
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Britain would fight on alone their generals told their Prime Minister 
and his divided Cabinet: ‘In three weeks England will have her neck 
wrung like a chicken.” Some chicken—some neck.”’ 

What a contrast had been the Dutch nation, defending their Empire 
with dogged courage and tenacity by land, sea, and air. 

The men at Vichy had lain prostrate at the feet of the conqueror, 
and the fragment of France which was left to them was as powerless as 
Hungary and even more miserable, because more divided, than the 
Occupied regions themselves. Hitler played cat and mouse with them, 
using promises and shootings in turn. There were Frenchmen who 
would not bow the knee and they were fighting on the side of the Allies 
under General de Gaulle. They had been condemned to death by the 
men at Vichy, but their names were held in increasing respect by nine 
Frenchmen out of every ten in France. 

But now the tide was turning against the Hun. Britain was growing 
stronger every day and would very soon be superior in every form of 
equipment to those who had taken them at the disadvantage of being 
half armed. 

He spoke of the furious war waged with increasing success by Russia’s 
army under their warrior leader Joseph Stalin on a thousand mile 
front; of the successes of General Auchinleck in Libya, and of the great 
change made by the entry of the United States into the War. 

Speaking in French he addressed words of hope and encouragement 
to French Canadians and to Frenchmen all over the world. 

Finally, he spoke of three main periods- of phases of the coming 
struggle. First, the period of consultation, combination, and final 
preparation which would certainly be marked by heavy fighting while 
they acquired the necessary overwhelming superiority and shipping 
tonnage to give the armies power to cross the seas and oceans separating 
them from the enemy. The length of this period would depend on the 
vehemence of the effort put into production in industries and shipyards. 

The second phase might be called the phase of liberation. In this 
phase they must look forward to the recovery of lost territories and to 
the revolt of conquered peoples when the liberating armies and air 
forces appeared within their borders. For this purpose it was impera- 
tive that no State or region overrun by the enemy should relax moral 
and physical preparation for the day of deliverance. The invaders must 
be shunned and isolated, and where active resistance was impossible, 
passive resistance must be maintained. The invaders and tyrants must 
be made to feel that a terrible reckoning was coming. Quislings and 
traitors would be handed over to the judgment of their fellow-country- 
men. 

The third phase to be contemplated was an assault upon the citadels 
and homelands of the guilty powers in Europe and Asia. In these 
forecasts the power of the enemy must not be forgotten, nor the efifect 
of his action at every stage. 

He placed no time limits on the various phases, but he suggested 
that while an ever-increasing bombing offensive against Getmany would 
remain one of the principal methods of ending the war, it was not the 
only one which growing strength enabled them to take into account. 

In conclusion he said: ‘‘Let us then address ourselves to our task, 
not underrating the difficulties of the task and its perils but, in good 
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heart and sober confidence, resolve that, whatever the cost, whatever 
the suffering, we shall stand by one another, true and faithful comrades, 
and do our duty, God helping us, to the end.” 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There was very little air activity over the British Isles during the 
period under review. On the nights of Dec. 23, 25, 27, and 29, and 
during daylight on Dec. 26, Jan. 1, and Jan. 4 one or two raiders crossed 
the north-east or south-east coasts and dropped a few bombs, and 
machine-gun attacks were also made on one or two places; but damage 
nowhere serious and number of casualties small. The heaviest attack 
was on night of Dec. 29, when considerable damage was done in a town 
on the north-east coast and casualties included some fatal cases. 
Number of raiders known to have been destroyed was 7. 

Operations against Germany were restricted by bad weather. 
Heavy raids were, however, made on Diisseldorf and other objectives 
in the Rhineland on the night of Dec. 27, and on Wilhelmshaven 
(twice), Emden, and other industrial districts on the following night, 
and on Jan. 4 railways and other targets in N.W. Germany were 
attacked in daytime. Outside Germany raids were made on Dunkirk 
Dec. 28 night), La Pallice (Dec. 29 and 30 night), Brest (Dec. 27, Jan. 
2 and 3 night, and Dec. 30 day), Boulogne (Dec. 27 night), and St. 
Nazaire (Jan. 2 night). 

The day raid on Brest was heavy and 7 enemy fighters were destroyed 
by escorting fighters. Two British bombers and 3 fighters were lost. 
The night raids of Dec. 28 on Wilhelmshaven and Emden and the night 
before on Diisseldorf were believed to have done much damage, 
large fires and explosions: being caused at the synthetic rubber factory 
at Huls on Dec. 28. Other targets attacked were Soesterberg and other 
aerodromes in Holland, shipping off the coast, Sola aerodrome, Norway, 
and military. objectives of various kinds in the north of France. 

Two very successful raids were made on strongly held positions on 
the Norwegian coast. On Dec. 27 combined forces of the 3 services 
landed on Vaags6 and Maaloy island, some [00 miles north of Bergen 
and killed or captured nearly all the garrisons of the two places. Of the 
garrisons 120 Germans were killed and 95 captured and taken off, at 
Maaloy the whole garrison being killed or captured and their stores 
blown up. At Vaagsé oil tanks, a wireless station, munition dumps, and 
a factory working for the Germans were destroyed, and 9 quislings 
captured. A number of Norwegians left to join the free Norwegian 
forces in Great Britain. Aircraft co-operated, putting down smoke to 
cover the landings, bombing gun positions, and raiding the aerodrome 
at Herdla, 100 miles away, to prevent help being sent. Two ME 
intervened and shot down 2 British aircraft, and in intermittent air 
combats during the morning 4 Heinkel 111s were destroyed. Coast 
defence batteries were all silenced by guri-fire and bombing. British 
naval units suffered very minor.damage, and casualties were slight. 
Light aircraft failed to return. 
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On Jan. 1 it was announced that light forces, including Norwegian 
and Polish units, had returned from operations lasting several days in 
the Lofoten Islands. Landings were made at four places, and some 
Germans and quislings captured and brought away, with nearly 30) 
Norwegians who wished to join the free forces. A patrol boat was sunk, 
and an enemy aircraft destroyed. No British casualties or damage. 

At sea the setting of enemy tanker on fire off Spanish coast was 
announced on Dec. 26, and the loss of the auxiliary vessel Chakdina 
and the yacht Rosabelle on Dec. 28. On Jan. 3 it-was announced that in 
5-day battle with U-boats and Focke-Wulfe bombers 2 ships in a 
convoy of over 30 had been sunk, but: all the rest reached destination 
safely. At least 3 U-boats sunk by the escorting warships; 2 bombers 
shot down, and a third badly damaged. Of the escort the destroyer 
Stanley and the auxiliary vessel Audacity were lost by torpedo attacks. 

Germans on Dec. 23 claimed sinking of the seaplane carrier Unicorn 
in the Atlantic, but it was stated categorically in London that no air- 
craft carrier had been attacked during the period or in the area referred 
to. Sinkings of merchantmen claimed by U-boats included 4 reported on 
Dec. 24, 1 on Dec. 28 in’the North Sea, and 1 on Dec. 30, and ina 
review of the month of December the Germans gave British naval 
losses as 3 cruisers, an aircraft carrier, 3 destroyers, a submarine, and 
auxiliary craft, and losses of merchantmen as 74 ships. They also 
claimed to have seriously damaged 6 cruisers, 5 destroyers, and 2 
submarines. 

F GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The position on Dec. 22 was roughly as follows:' Russian forces 
operating some 50 miles west of Tikhvin were driving the Germans 
back, with heavy fighting near Volkhovstroi. The Russians had crossed 
the river at several points. In the. Volokolamsk area villages were 
changing hands several times in very stubborn fighting in which the 
Germans were making every effort to stem the Russian advance. 

In the Tula area the Russian advance continued, despite German 
counter-attacks, and in the previous 24 hours the recapture of 25 
populated places was reported. In the Crimea the onslaught on Sevasto- 
pol was being kept up, despite very heavy losses, and the situation of the 
port was described as still serious. From then onwards steady Russian 
pressure resulted in the reoccupation of the following important towns 
during the next 12-14 days: Gorbachevo, Odeyev, and Cherepov 
(reported Dec. 23); Narofominsk and Oskue (Dec. 26)? Bielev, Likhvin, 
Vysokinichi, Novosil, and Tim (Dec. 28); Kerch and Feodosia, after a 
landing in the Crimea, Kozélsk, and Ugolski-Zarod (Dec. 30); Kaluga 
and Novy Kirishi junction (Dec. 31); Staritsa and Sukhinichi (Jan. 1); 
Maloyaroslavets (Jan. 2); Borovsk (Jan. 4). By Jan. 5 Mozhaisk was 
being directly threatened by the extension of the Russian advances 
towards Rzhev, in the north, and in a north-westerly direction from 
Kaluga, in the south. 

Amplifying this list, by Dec. 23 the Russians claimed that the Ge! 
man attempt to put a ring round Leningrad had been completely 
defeated. In the Kalinin sector fighting at the end of December was 


1 Hitler assumed supreme command of the Army on Dec. 19. (See Chronology, 
under Germany.) 
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extremely violent, but German counter-attacks failed to stem the 
pressure of the Russians down the main road running south-west to 
Staritsa and Rzhev. In and around Kaluga fighting was, if possible, even 
more bitter, and the town changed hands 3 or 4 times before it was 
finally in Russian hands on Dec. 30. 

Farther south by Dec. 28 the Russians reported that their troops 
were approaching Belgorod, between Kursk and Kharkov. 

In the Crimea German attacks on Sevastopol during the Christmas 
week were reported to have cost them about 20,000 killed. Since then 
they are believed to have detached a part of their forces to meet the 
Russian advance from Kerch and Feodosia. 

Newspaper reports at the end of December described the Italians in 
the south as “starved, frozen, and woe-begone warriors’, who were 
surrendering in several sectors, mostly with their officers, in whole units. 

The landing in the Crimea was a very well organized operation in 
which perfect collaboration was maintained between the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. In Feodosia the Germans fought stubbornly, and only 
after many hours’ fighting with some 2,000 Germans in the streets was 
that resistance overcome. Pravda stated that the combined action was 
conducted according to a plan worked out by Stalin personally. 

The capture of Borovsk and Maloyaroslavets, brought the Russian 
forces to a point from which they began to threaten the flank of the 
German positions in and around Mozhaisk. 

By Jan. 2 one Russian columm was reported to be west of Maloyaro- 
slavets, while the advance south-westward after the captures of 
Staritsa and Volokolamsk brought forward the northern arm of the 
Russian pincer movement to points north-west of Mozhaisk. 

A review of the fighting of the last 2 weeks of December described 
the Russian successes as having begun with the relief of Tula, sealed 
with victories in Kaluga area in which defeat was inflicted on 16 
German divisions, forcing them to abandon large quantities of arms 
and equipment. Some 200,000 of the enemy’s best troops were stated 
to be in full retreat. 

In air operations during the period the Russians claimed the destruc- 
tion of 218-German aircraft, for the loss of 55 of their own. 

The German communiqués referred, in general, to defensive battles, in 
which heavy Soviet attacks were repulsed. They claimed the destruction 
of large numbers of Soviet aircraft, e.g. on Jan. 4 gave the number 
destroyed during the week as 98, with only 12 German lost, and also 
claimed successful air attacks on Moscow, categorically denied by the 
Russians, e.g. on Jan. 2 the Soviet communiqué stated no truth in 
German reports of Dec. 28 and 31 that Moscow was bombed several 
times. 

The Germans also claimed hits on a warship off Sevastopol (Dec. 23) 
and the sinking of a freighter in the Arctic, the sinking of 4 transports 
off Kerch (Dec. 27) and damaging of 5 others; sinking of 3 more in 
Kerch Straits (Dec. 28); 5 hits on a battleship near Leningrad (Dec. 29) 
and another transport sunk off Kerch and a destroyer sunk and a 
cruiser damaged in Black Sea (Dec. 30); sinking of a steamer and a small 
warship in Black Sea (Jan. 2) and setting on fire of 5 large cargo ships; 
sinking of a large cargo ship off Feodosia (Jan. 4), and setting on fire of 
5 large ships in the same waters (Jan. 5) and damage to 2 destroyers. 

B 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The principal operations in the Mediterranean were the continuous 
raids by both German and Italian aircraft on Malta, no less than 60 
attacks being made during Christmas week alone. On the night of Dec. 
28 and on Dec. 29 several more attacks were made, arfd these continued 
day and night up till the end of the period under review, the Germans 
claiming the destruction of 25 British aircraft in fighting over the 
island or on the ground. The British communiqués reported at least 22 
enemy raiders destroyed, and a large number seriously damaged. 

At sea submarines sank 6 supply ships or transports, reported on 
Dec. 23, and 5 schooners, reported on Dec. 31. On Jan. 2 the destruction 
of one Italian and 2 German U-beats was reported, with the capture 
of 130 of their crews. This was achieved by the destroyers Farndale, 
Kipling, Hasty, and Hotspur. On Jan. 3 the loss by mines of the cruiser 
Neptune and the destroyer Kandahar was announced. 

Among the objectives bombed by the R.A.F. in Italy and Greece 
were Naples on Jan. 2, and Salamis, Heraklion, Candia, Suda Bay, and 
the Piraeus on Dec. 28 and 30 nights, and Salamis again on night of 
Jan. 3. 

The Germans claimed, on Dec. 25, the sinking of a destroyer off the 
Libyan coast, and of 4 ships in a convoy east of Gibraltar on Dec. 27, 
while the News Agency reported on Dec. 27 that 9 ships had been 
sunk in the convoy east of Gibraltar. 


NORTH AFRICA 

British operations were mainly directed towards bringing Genera! 
Rommel’s main forces to battle and preventing their escape from the 
Agedabia area where they were believed to be concentrated at the end 
of December. Persistent pressure was kept up against them by forces 
to the east and south, and every effort was made to cut their communi- 
cations with Tripoli along the road skirting the Gulf of Sirte, and 
continuous bombing attacks were kept up on transport moving along 
the road and on Tripoli, Zuara, and other enemy bases in Tripolitania. 
On Dec. 23 a British mobile column first reached the coast on the Gulf 
of Sirte, and 2 days later it was ascertained that the bulk of Rommel’s 
armoured forces were round Agedabia. On Dec. 31 he used the whole 
of his tank strength to prevent the envelopment of his southern flank, 
fighting having begun the previous day in which 22 of his tanks were 
destroyed and 20 more seriously damaged. British losses were 14 
tanks,*the number claimed by the Germans being 74, an indication, 
possibly, of seriousness of their own losses. 

In the process of cleaning up the battlefield Barce and the aero 
drome at Benina were occupied on Dec. 24, some 500 prisoners being 
taken previous day and 17 abandoned tanks found; Benghazi was 
entered in the evening, and found to be devastated, and by Dec. 28 
the area from there south to Agedabia was practically cleared of the 
enemy. At the 3 airfields in the Benghazi area over 200 Axis aircralt 
were found abandoned, some of them serviceable, while in attacks on 
Agedabia just before Christmas 37 aircraft were destroyed, and at 
Derna 74. The total number of enemy aircraft known to be destroyed 
between Nov. 18 and Dec. 23 was 476, not including those captured on 
aerodromes other than Derna, El Rezegh, and the 2 places in Tripoli- 
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tania raided by ground parties. British losses were 195 aircraft. In 
38 days 39 airfields were captured from the enemy. 

Heavy bombing attacks on Bardia were begun on Dec. 27, and on 
Dec. 31 South African troops penetrated the defences on the south of 
the perimeter and took 600 prisoners. Pressure was maintained on the 
eround and in the air, and early on Jan. 2 the town surrendered. Some 
|,150 British prisoners were found there, and enemy captured numbered 
|.804 Germans and 5,278 Italians; also 900 wounded of both nationali- 
ties. The prisoners included General Schmidt, Chief Administrative 
Officer of the Panzer Gruppe Afrika. The British casualties were 60 
killed and 300 wounded. 

Throughout the period the Air Force raided enemy aerodromes and 
munition dumps at frequent intervals, and made continual bombing 
and machine-gunning attacks on transport and troop columns, especi- 
ally on the coast road in the Gulf‘of Sirte. Tripoli and Castel Benito 
were bombed on night of Dec. 21, and on the succeeding days Castel 
Benito, Agheila, Nofilia, and Sidi Magru were attacked frequently. 
Great destruction was observed among aircraft and buildings. A Free 
French squadron took part in many operations. 


PACIFIC AREA 

For unification of operations and consequent changes of command in 
the area, see Chronology, U.S.A. 

Philippines. Washington stated on Dec. 23 increasing intensity 
of fighting on E. shore of Lingayen Gulf, N. of Damortis. Major 
engagement in progress near Santo Tomas. Japanese landing troops 
between Agno and San Fernando, supported from air. Fighting con- 
tinuing in Davao. Unofficial reports stated that in 48 hours’ fighting 
Japanese had made no headway against line held by American and 
Filipino troops, supported by tanks and heavy artillery, north of 
Damortis. By Dec. 26 American and Filipino troops, trying to halt 
Japanese (estimated at 50,000 men) advance southward from Lingayen 
coast towards Manila, had taken up positions on Agno River. S.E. of 
Manila Japanese pressure increasing at Antimonan; other Japanese 
forces at Lamon Bay and at Nasugbu, 15 miles from entrance to 
Manila Bay. Americans declared Manila an open town, civil Govern- 
ment having been withdrawn from the city proper. Nevertheless, on 
Dec. 27, Manila was subjected to a 3 hours’ bombing by low-flying 
machines, causing great fires (including the Santo Domingo church and 
other monuments dating from early days of Spanish rule), and heavy 
casualties. The city again raided on Dec. 28, also the harbour. In these 
2 freighters, 4 coastguard vessels, and some small craft were sunk in 
port. There was no opposition, as anti-aircraft defences had been 
removed before the place was declared an open city. 

Meanwhile, Japanese armies were constantly reinforced from troop 
ships in the Lingayen Gulf and at Antimonan (75 miles S.E. of Manila), 
and they advanced in 2 columns, one down the coastal plain towards 
Lingayen, and the other through Rosario and Urdaneta. In North 
Luzon Japanese made slower progress, and American troops were with- 
drawing to stronger line. 

On Dec. 29 Corregidor, at mouth of Manila Bay, was bombed; in the 
following days the defenders slowly gave ground before overwhelming 
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forces and the dive-bombing of their columns by the enemy, and a 
major battle N. of Manila was raging on Jan. 1. The city fell on Jan. 2, 
and advance Japanese troops entered at 3 p.m. Meanwhile the impor- 
tant stores at naval base of Cavite Bay, 20 miles S.W. of Manila, had 
been removed or destroyed, but the fortress of Corregidor was held, 
though severely attacked from the air on Jan. 3 and other dates. 
On Jan. 5 it was reported that Japanese attack on new American 
positions in Pampanga to N.W. of Manila had been repulsed with 
heavy losstoenemy. It was also announced by War Department that 
American bombers operating S. of Mindanao had inflicted damage on 
Japanese warships and had returned safely to port; they had scored 3 
direct hits on a battleship and sunk a destroyer off Davao. 

Other American theatres of war. Navy Department announced on Dec. 
23 strong enemy attack on Wake Is. in forenoon of Dec. 22, and Japanese 
landing on morning of Dec. 23. Total American strength there, 400 
officers and men with comparatively light equipment, had held out for 
14 days before they were overcome on Dec. 22. They had sunk 3 
enemy destroyers and 1 light cruiser, damaged two other destroyers, 
and brought down several aircraft. Japanese operations were supported 
by heavy air attacks. Eight of defenders’ 12 aircraft had been destroyed 
on ground in first surprise attack, and on last day the 2 remaining took 
the air and were forced down. Story of heroic defence told in message 
from Navy Department of Dec. 29. 

In the last days of December other Pacific islands S.W. of Hawaii, 
Johnston Island and Howland, were raided; also various points in the 
Hawaii Islands. 

Off the Pacific Coast tanker Montebello reported sunk by enemy 
submarine on Dec. 23. 

Hong-kong. The surrender of Hong-kong became inevitable on 
Christmas Day, when military and naval commanders informed the 
Governor, Sir Mark Young, no further effective resistance- could be 
made. At 7.5 p.m., according to Japanese statement, surrender took 
place at the Peninsular Hotel, Kowloon, where the Governor accepted 
Japanese terms. Terms reported to include: stationing of some Japanese 
troops in Hong-kong to maintain law and order; immediate cessation 
of fighting; prevention of untoward incidents; remaining British troops, 
about 6,000, to disarm by noon on Dec. 26. On Dec. 30 Chungking 
reported that 83 British and Chinese had escaped in small motor boats, 
one of which was sunk in a running fight. Sixty-seven survivors, 
including Chinese Admiral Chanchak, landed safely on the Kwantung 
coast. 

Events leading up to the surrender after siege beginning on Dec. 18 
were narrated in a War Office communiqué published on Dec. 27. On 
Dec. 22 enemy landed more troops on N.E. coast, and attacked con- 
tinuously. Island then split into three parts: isolated Eritish force in 
Stanley; enemy E. of the Gap; British to the W.; with small pockets o! 
British in isolated positions. Water and transport situation critical. 
On Dec. 23 incessant attacks and intensive bombardments by air and 
land. Ground on Mt. Cameron lost during the night recaptured, but 
counter-attacks towards Stanley Mound failed. Determined attack at 
Leighton Hill repulsed. Water and food situation desperate, for reser- 
voirs and depots were in enemy hands. On Dec. 24 heavy bombard- 
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ment continued, with incendiary bombs setting countryside afire round 
Mt. Cameron. 

Malaya. Singapore Combined H.Q. on Dec. 23 reported air attacks 
on Dec. 22 on Kuala Lumpur aerodrome. On Dec. 24 report of bomb- 
ing of Ipoh, when some damage was done. On Dec. 26 engagements 
between patrols were reported on Siput River (Perak), and N. of 
kKomoman (Trengganu). Indian army Observer reported heavy losses 
inflicted on the invaders in the past week by Indian units. On nights of 
Dec. 27 and Dec. 28 British aircraft bombed aerodrome of Sungei 
Patani, destroying in the first attack at least 10 enemy aircraft and 
damaging 5 others. On Dec. 27 Japanese raided Kuala Lumpur, doing 
damage to Government buildings, the mosque, and other places. In 
the week-end Dec. 27-29 a thrust to Ipoh, centre of the tin industry, 
developed from the N. and the S.W., and on Monday a Reuter message 
from Singapore reported evacuation of the place, troops withdrawing 
to more advantageous ground for defence. Stocks of tin which could 
not be removed from in and around Ipoh was destroyed as far as possible. 
The fall of the place has not been officially announced, though G.H.Q. 
stated on Dec. 29 that fighting was taking place S. of Ipoh. Japanese 
bombed positions at Kuantan, Port Swettenham, and Kluang aero- 
dromes on Dec. 28-29. On evening of Dec. 29 Japanese attacked in 
strength on Perak front, suffering heavy casualties. There were 4 enemy 
air-raids on Singapore during night, but only 4 casualties reported. 
Martial law was proclaimed in the city on Dec. 31. 

On the east coast Japanese claimed capture of Kuantan on Dec. 31. 
They also claimed to have crossed into Selangor on the west. Enemy- 
occupied aerodrome of Gong Kedah was heavily raided (report of Jan. 
2). Singapore reported (Jan. 4) new raids on Singapore, and some 
withdrawal on the Perak front. An attempt at enemy landing in Lower 
Perak was repulsed. Japanese achieved some progress in Kuantan 
area. On Jan. 5 Singapore reported development of enemy activity in 
Kuala Selangor area. British troops in area immediately S. of Ipoh 
withdrawn to other defence positions, fighting at all points. Statement 
in London on Jan. 5 of small enemy landings at mouth of Perak and 
Bernam Rivers not confirmed. 

Burma. During raid on Rangoon on Dec. 25 British and American 
fighters destroyed 17 Japanese aeroplanes—13 fighters and 4 bombers 
—with loss of 3 aeroplanes. Japanese claimed they had destroyed 48 
British aircraft and the power station, and had lost only 9 aeroplanes. 
Casualties in the earlier raid (Dec. 23) on Rangoon numbered 600, in . 
the second, on Christmas Day, they were small. The presence of a 
large body of fully equipped Chinese troops in Burma, acting under 
General Wavell’s general direction, was reported on Jan. 2. After 
slight raid on Moulmein (Jan. 3), enemy aircraft were pursued by R.A.F. 
into Thailand; 7 shot down without R.A.F. loss. On same day British 
and American aircraft operating from Burma attacked aerodrome at 
Raheng (Tak) in Thailand. Enemy raids on Rangoon (Jan. 4 and 5) 
did slight damage; in raid of Jan. 5 damage on aerodrome was reported. 
Three raiders destroyed, 4 set on fire, and 2 others probably des- 
troved. 

Borneo and Sarawak. Bombing attack on Kuching, the capital, 
reported Dec. 23, and communications interrupted on Dec. 24. On that 
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day enemy landings on coast reported. Reported that 3 large Japanese 
troopships and 1 tanker had been sunk by Allied Forces. The Nether- 
lands Air Force reported (Dec. 27) several direct hits on the largest ship 
of a Japanese concentration off Kuching; the ship exploded. On Dec. 29 
Batavia reported successful air attacks by N.E.I. Military Air Force 
on Miri, and on enemy shipping there. Kuching was captured by the 
enemy on Dec. 28. Singapore reported on Jan. 1 that the bulk of 
British troops in Sarawak had been withdrawn, and were now in touch 
with Netherlands India troops in West Borneo. Japanese landing at 
Weston, 100 miles N. of Brunei, on Jan. 3. 

New Guinea. Australian message (Jan.4) reported Japanese raids on 
Rabaul. 

Dutch East Indies. Batavia reported (Dec. 28) bombing of Medan 
and its airport (on the E. coast‘of Sumatra). There were many casual- 
ties. Several places in the Minahassa Peninsula, in the north of Celebes, 
bombed and machine-gunned. Reported that an Australian aeroplane, 
operating from a Dutch base, bombed a small Japanese cruiser off 
Minahassa, securing direct hits. Sorong, on N. coast of New Guinea, 
was also bombed. The C.-in-C., General H. ter Poorten, stated in 
Bandoeng on Jan. | that there seemed to be no system in scattered air- 
raids made at different points in the Archipelago; bombing was accurate 
and Japanese strength should not be underestimated. Their air superi- 
ority must continue until reinforcements arrived. 

Batavia announced, Jan. 2, Japanese aircraft had attacked American 
warship co-operating with Dutch in defence of northern areas of 
Netherlands India; no serious damage. 

For Dutch action outside the East Indies see Sarawak and other 
headings above. By Dec. 28 16 enemy ships had been sunk by Dutch 
forces, and 5 others heavily damaged. 

China. Chinese troops operating in the neighbourhood of Kowloon 
during the siege of Hong-kong-claimed to have inflicted heavy losses on 
the enemy. Chungking reported (Dec. 28) heavy fighting in the north 
of Hunan Province, where 3 Japanese forces, estimated at 20,000 men, 
thrusting S. towards Changsha, were pushed back 10 miles. Japanese 
failed to cross the Milo River, and fighting was in progress between the 
Milo and Sinsiang Rivers. After this brief reverse the Japanese resumed 
their drive in N. Hunan, and on Dec. 31 fighting was reported within 
40 miles of Changsha, some 50,000 troops having succeeded in crossing 
the Milo River. Japanese were reported (Jan. 2) as only 10 miles from 
the city; Chinese were attacking enemy flank and supply lines; and on 
Jan. 4 claimed 22,000 casualties inflicted. Position on Jan. 5 was that 
Chungking claimed 4 Japanese divisions trapped N. of Changsha, and 
remainder of their forces in full retreat. Trapped divisions attacked in 
force by Chinese mobile columns during attempted withdrawal along 
Laotao and Liuyang Rivers. 

On N. Kiangsi front Chinese captured several towns 25 miles N.W. o! 
Nanchang. : 

Japanese Mandated Islands. Enemy seaplane bases in the Caroline 
Islands were raided twice by the Royal Australian Air Force (Can- 
berra reports, Jan. 2 and 3). 
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AUSTRALIA 

Dec. 23.—It was understood that Mr. Curtin had cabled to Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt stating Australia’s conception of the 
strategic problem in the Pacific, and emphasizing the importance of 
Singapore. 

Dec. 25.—Mr. Curtin, in a~broadcast, said they must be prepared for 
further reverses in the Pacific before the tide turned; their present job 
was to slow the enemy down and hold him back and then, as their 
strength grew, to drive him away. 

The Allied Governments had taken stock, and reached conclusions 
justifying sober confidence. He was greatly encouraged by the growing 
reinforcements that would be on Australia’s side, The answer to the 
air position was production, and they were rapidly taking up the slack. 

Dec. 27.—Mr. Curtin, writing in the Melbourne Herald, said 1942 
would be one of immense change in Australian life and in the policy of 
the Government, based on two facts: that the war with Japan was not 
a phase in the struggle with the Axis, but a new war; and that Australia 
must be put on a war footing. The Government regarded the Pacific 
war as primarily one in which the United States and Australia should 
have the fullest say in the direction of the fighting plan, and “I make it 
clear’, he said, ‘“‘that Australia looks to America free from any pangs 
about our traditional links of kinship with Britain. We know Britain's 
problems. We know her constant threat of invasion. We know the 
dangers of dispersing strength. But we know that Australia can go 
and Britain still hold on. We are determined that Australia shall not 
go. We shall exert our energy towards shaping a plan, with the United 
States as its keystone, giving our country . . . ability to hold out until 
the tide of the battle swings against the enemy.” 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Curtin said he did not mean, by his press article, any 
weakening in the inter-relationship of British peoples. He regarded the 
relationship with America as something similar to that of England and 
France when King Edward VII established the Entente Cordiale. 
What he was emphasizing was that a geographical and military alliance 
between Australia and the United States was inevitable; it did not 
indicate any political fusion. 

Mr. Hughes stated in Sydney that “‘it is well that we should seek the 
aid and ‘co-operation of America, Russia, China, and the Dutch, but 
without Britain it is indicated that we should be undone’. America’s 
Army and Air Force, and now her Navy, after the Pearl Harbour 
disaster, were at present potential only, while she had to guard the 
Atlantic as well as the Pacific coast. Russia and Japan were not at 
war, and it was the British forces that were rolling up the Germans 
and Italians in Libya. 

Dec. 29.—Mr. Curtin stated that his article was not to be construed 
as suggesting a weakening of the ties with the United Kingdom, and 
pointed out that but for Britain’s stand Russia and the U.S.A. would 
not now be in the war; also, British troops were still doing all the 
fighting outside Russia. 

Australia’s new relationship with America was that a military alliance 
was necessitated by geographical considerations. His article meant 
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that Australia, as part of the Commonwealth, must face the strategic 
problems of her own defence with sheer realism. 

Dec. 30.—Mr. Curtin received a message from Mr. Churchill indicat- 
ing that he and President Roosevelt had evolved more definite measures 
for the defence of Allied interests in the Pacific. 

Sir Keith Murdoch’s papers published a message from him stating 
that the British people took a sympathetic view of the general 
Australian reaction to the white man’s difficulties in the south-west 
Pacific, but they were shocked by Mr. Curtin’s offensive statement, 
which expressed an ungenerous slur on Britain. The plain truth was 
that if the matter was left where it was they would have suffered 
damage in Britain and in America equal to the loss of a battle. 

There had been serious miscalculations in London, but there had 
also been courageous risks of heavy losses accepted for the Pacific. For 
Australia to take up a self-righteous attitude because amid her own 
blunders she asked for aircraft, which were sent instead to Russia and 
Libya, would make her the laughing stock of the world. 

The best way for Australia to face facts was to form a National 
Government. But even more important was that Australia should 
immediately ask for a proper place in the councils deciding the direction 
of the war. 


BULGARIA 


Dec, 25.—The frontier with Rumania was reported to have been 
closed since Dec. 23. 


Dec. 27.—Announcement of declaration of war by British Govern- 
ment. (See Great Britain.) The U.S. Minister left Sofia for Istanbul. 

Dec. 28.—For several days German troops were stated to have been 
arriving from Russia, ostensibly to rest during the winter. 


BURMA 


Dec, 28.—It was announced that responsibility for the defence of 
Burma had been assumed by General Wavell, who was responsible to 
the British Government (not to the Government of India). The constitu- 
tional status of the country was not affected by this, General Wavell 
being in command of Burma for purely operational purposes. 


CANADA 


Dec. 23.—Announcement of decision of Canada and the United 
States to adopt a combined all-out war production effort. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 29.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Ottawa,.and attended a meeting 
of the War Cabinet. 

Dec. 30.—Mr. Churchill’s address in Parliament. (See Special 
Summary.) 

Dec. 31.—Mr. Churchill received some 200 pressmen and said tlie 
fruits of the Washington Conférences were highly promising and would 
become visible in deeds rather than in words. Of the Battle of the 
Atlantic he said the net losses of ships in the last 54 months were only 
one-fifth of those of the preceding 5 months. He expressed confidence 
that Singapore could be held, and said that the defence of Hong-kong 
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had been worth while, as it gained valuable days. He described Chiang 
Kai-shek as the greatest figure produced by Asia for generations. 
\sked if he thought there was a chance of revolution in Italy he 
- “the organ-grinder has got a pretty firm hold of the monkey’s 
lar”. To a question whether he thought Spain would be invaded he 
plied: “I really don’t know. Hitler didn’t tell me.’’ There was not the 
‘lig htest reason to believe that Malta could be taken. The A.A. bat- 
teries there were probably unsurpassed in the whole world. 


CHINA 

Dec. 23.—Mr. T: V. Soong was appointed Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 26.—It was announced that General Wavell had arrived in 
Chungking on Dec. 22 and been in conference with Chiang Kai-shek 
ind General Brett, Chief of Staff, the U.S. Army Air Corps. He had 
left on Dec. 25 for Rangoon. 

A military council had been created in Chungking on Dec. 23. 

Mr. Quo Tai-chi was appointed chairman of the diplomatic com- 
mittee of the Supreme National Defence Council. Admiral Shen 
Hunglieh was appointed Minister of Agriculture-and Forestry, replac- 
ing Cheng Chi-tang. Chiang Kai-shek assumed the post of Acting 
Foreign Minister, pending Mr. Soong’s arrival from America. 

Dec. 30.—An Army spokesman in Chungking said the Japanese 
drive in North Hunan aimed at preventing the transfer of Chinese 
troops elsewhere. He estimated the Japanese in the Milo River area 
at 20,000 to 30,000. 

Jan. 2, 1942.—An Army spokesman stated that “at the request of 
our allies’’ Chinese troops had arrived in Burma to fight in General 
Wavell’s command. He said the purpose of the Japanese offensive in 
Hunan was to prevent the Chinese from sending troops abroad, but ‘“‘we 
are ready to dispatch more wherever our assistance is required”’. 

Jan. 3.—Appointment of Chiang Kai-shek to supreme command of 
all forces of the united nations in the Chinese theatre of war. (See 
U.S.A.) 


COSTA RICA 
Jan. 5, 1942.—The police arrested 50 Germans on charges of 
espionage and subversive activities. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Dec. 30.—President Hacha broadcast an appeal to the people to give 

up not only used and unneeded winter clothing, but also articles they 
themselves required, to send to the German troops. He added the 
words: ‘Czech people, think only that millions of German soldiers are 
risking their lives daily for our country also, and that the Czechs can 
sit in their own warm rooms only thanks to the German military 
power.’ 

Jan. 3, 1942.—It was learnt that Heydrich had issued a decree 
compelling all Czech children on leaving school to register with the 
labour offices. 
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EGYPT 
Dec. 23.—General Sikorski arrived in Cairo. 
Dec. 31.—The Minister of Finance resigned. 


FINLAND 

Dec. 30.—American reports stated that the Government were under 
pressure from Berlin to declare war on the United States, but were doing 
their utmost to avoid this step. 

Jan. 3, 1942.—The Prime Minister received a memorandum from the 
trade unions complaining that the working classes were suffering greatly 
from lack of food “‘because of insufficient distribution’’, and demanding 
that the workers’ representatives should have a say in fixing wages. 


FRANCE 

Dec. 23.—The Germans in Paris announced the execution of 3 
Frenchmen. 

Dec. 24.—Admiral Muselier arrived off the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon with 4 Free French ships, landed, and took the Vichy 
Governor in charge. 

Dec. 25.—A plebiscite among the 4,000 inhabitants of the 2 islands 
gave 650 votes in favour of General de Gaulle and 10 against. The 
General cabled to the Admiral asking him to express to the islanders 
the great happiness which the nation felt in their liberation. He 
congratulated him on the way he had rallied the Islands—‘‘with 
discipline and with dignity”’. 

Marshal Pétain broadcast a message to war prisoners in which he 
said the war was not finished; on the contrary, it had spread consider- 
ably. Darkness was gathering over the world, and peace still eluded 
human hope. ‘But our energy is intact, and we shall still follow the 
path of duty.’’ He went on: “In contemplation and solitude continue to 
cultivate your minds, fortify your hearts, and develop your souls. 
You are disciplined men, and without exception you support your 
chief without seeking to dispute his instructions or his orders. Thus, in 
spite of the distance which separates you from your compatriots, you 
are teaching them a great lesson. I could wish, by your example, to 
obtain from them the same unity as that which reigns in the prisoners’ 
camps, and also the same unselfishness, the same forgetfulness of self, 
the same communal feeling. . . . 1 am convinced that the Germans will 
take into consideration the need for repatriating French prisoners. . . .” 

Dec. 27.—Free French H.Q. in London issued a statement declaring 
that the Vichy Governor of St. Pierre had instituted a reign of terror, 
persecuting the families of men who volunteered to join the Free 
French forces and encouraging anti-British propaganda. 

Jan. 1, 1942.—Marshal Pétain broadcast a message to the nation, 
saying that France remained outside the conflict, but neither morall) 
nor materially could she hold herself aloof from events. As a European 
Power she knew her duties towards Europe. As a maritime and 
colonial Power she possessed a free Empire—now exposed to many 
dangers. ‘This particular situation of France’’, he said, ‘‘cannot 
escape Germany’s notice. It will suggest to her that we hope to: 
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modification of the statute imposed on us after her victory. The 
sincere rapprochement between the two nations that is hoped for by their 
Government and peoples will result. Our dignity will be restored, our 
economy relieved.” 

He complained that many officials were not devoting to the State all 
the effort they should, and this was a moment when the country was 
in danger of being involved in serious difficulties which threatened her 
very existence. It was his duty to consider as enemies of the national 
revolution not only traffickers of the black market and the nouveaux 
riches of the defeat but all those who systematically disparaged the 
work of reconstruction undertaken by the Government—particularly 
certain professionals of the former trade unions who tended to sabotage 
the new labour charter, and certain employers who, through selfishness 
or a spirit of revenge, avoided their common obligations for social 
reconstruction. 

He also pointed out that the failure of the policy of collaboration 
agreed on at Montoire was the Germans’ own fault, because Hitler had 
refused to release those French war prisoners who were indispensable 
for increasing food production, and was perpetuating the line of 
demarcation and maintaining the crushing burden of occupation costs, 
thus effectually preventing France’s economic recovery. 

The Constitution, he said, could only be dated from Paris, and would 
only be promulgated after the liberation of the occupied territory. 

It was learnt that M. Jouhaux, former Secretary-General of the 
C.G.T., had been arrested at Périgueux. 

Jan. 2.—It was announced in Vichy that 3 main roads, to link up with 
the German Autobahnen, were to be built from Paris to Lille and 
Calais, and from Calais to St. Quentin and Liége. The statement 
declared that this would be most important for the future of “‘the 
political communications of the new Europe’. 

Jan. 4.—The Mayor and town councillors of Brest were dismissed. 
Stiilpnagel ordered the closing of all public establishments in Paris at 
5 p.m. owing to “‘a fresh attack’? on Germans—a bomb outrage the 
previous evening. 

Jan. 5.—The Vichy News Agency stated that the bedy of M. 
Paringaux, chef de cabinet of the Ministry of the Interior, had been 
discovered on the railway line in the Dept. of Seine-et-Marne. 

The French National Committee in London issued a statement 
saying that it noted with sympathy the principles contained in the 
joint declaration of the 26 Powers made in Washington and the results 
achieved by these Powers to assume their co-operation in the war. It 
made a preliminary study of the conditions under which France could 
eventually adhere to that declaration. 

The Paris radio broadcast a statement by Marcel Déat, who said, of 
Marshal Pétain’s policy: ‘‘Are we to believe that for the past 15 months 
nothing else has been sought but to gain time? Are we to await the 
growing strength of England? It is a peculiar method of regarding 
collaboration to bargain constantly. France risks losing her rdle in 
Europe, North Africa, and her Empire if she continues to evade 
thorough-going collaboration. She will be amputated and remain a 
small country like Belgium.” He ended by saying that: “All false 
collaborationists and the men who want to wait and see are deserters. 
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We are not going to allow our country to be destroyed without 
reacting.” 


GERMANY 

Dec. 23.—The wireless bulletins reported General Brauchitsch’s 
farewell letter to the Army, in which he said the Fiihrer had taken 
command, “‘and has thus granted my request to relieve me from the 
leadership on account of heart trouble’. He was confident the troops 
would carry out the heavy tasks before them—*‘the Fiihrer will lead 
us to victory’. 

They also reported Churchill’s visit to Washington, saying that news 
reaching Berlin in recent days left no doubt that discussions between 
England and the United States after their joint defeat in the Pacific 
had either begun or were about to begin, and that each country was 
seeking the assistance of the other. 

The News Agency said the view in the Wilhelmstrasse was that the 
catastrophic situation in the conduct of the war by Britain and the 
United States had led to the meeting. It was believed that Roosevelt 
would demand conditions from Churchill which would deeply affect 
British life and cause a clash between British and American interests. 

Reports were current that von Rundstedt and von Bock had _ been 
relieved of their command, and von Leeb had offered his resignation. 

Dec. 27.—Ribbentrop broadcast a message to Japan in which he 
said “in 1942 a dark and fateful shadow hangs over the Anglo-Saxon 
race; in 1942 we are sure of ultimate victory’’, and then attacked Anglo- 
American chicanery, saying Japan had shown remarkable patience 
towards Anglo-American threats out of her deSire for peace, but 
Britain and America mistook her perseverance for weakness. 

Dec. 30.—A military commentator stated in a broadcast that the 
Fiihrer would order at the right time the continuation of the offensive 
against Russia. There was no reason why enemy propaganda should 
sound fanfares over the ruins of the localities the Germans had evacu- 
ated. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter reported that the Russians were receiving 
reinforcements from Siberia, Turkestan, and Caucasia, and it was 
evident that these soldiers withstood the cold better than the Germans. 

Dec. 31.—Hitler sent a New Year message to the Army, broadcast by 
Goebbels, declaring that the Russian counter-attack ‘‘must and will be 
frustrated’’, and that 1942 would see Soviet power broken completely. 
The war was due to the decision of an international clique, who had 
decided at any price to make no peace, as the war was in the interests of 
their capitalists. The year 1941 would go down into history as the year 
of the greatest victories of all times. 

In a message to the nation, read over the wireless, he said that when 
in September, 1939, France and Britain declared war it was not to 
oppose any claim made by Germany which would have threatened tlic 
existence or even the future of those States. ‘‘The sole request I mac 
to London and Paris year after year’’, he said, “‘was for a limitation 0! 
armaments and an understanding among peoples. But every German 
attempt to come to a peaceful settlement with the leading men of that 
time failed, partly owing to the hate of those who saw in the new 
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Germany a bad example of Socialistic progress, partly to the greed of 
those who saw more profit in rearming for war than in working for 
i Why, then, did they declare war on Germany in 1939? Because 
they do not wish to live in the kind of world desired by us, declared the 
greatest warmonger of our time, Mr. Roosevelt, in a fireside chat. 
The ( verman world bears as little relation to America as America bears 
to us. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not seek a new kind of world, but better business, 
hoping to silence criticism over the economic débacle his Government 
had caused. As for Churchill, even when the whole Western Front 

llapsed, he saw in the continuation of the war the possibility of 
einai advantage. This was not due to his hope of a possible victory 
but entirely to his knowledge of American help and above all the agree- 
ments he had made with the Soviet Union. When in July and August, 
1940, he rejected his (Hitler’s) peace offers, the decisive point for him 
was the assurance of the Soviet entry into the war. As to the Eastern 
front he said: ‘‘The German people will believe me when I say that I 
would rather have chosen peace than war, for peace meant for me an 
abundance of happy tasks. I regret this war not only for the sacrifices 
which it has cost the German and other nations, but also for the time it 
has taken for those who planned and wanted to achieve work of a great 
social and civilizing nature. 

Vhat I and the National Socialist movement have been prevented 
from achieving by this war fills me with deepest sorrow. It is wretched 
not to beable to stop duffers and lazy bones from stealing the valuable 
time which one wanted to devote to cultural, social, and economic tasks. 
The same is true for Fascist Italy, where a single man has perpetuated 
his name for all time by a national revolution for civilization which also 
cannot be compared with the democratic and political bungling of those 
thieves and dividend chasers in the Anglo-Saxon countries who waste 
their fathers’ fortunes or who acquire fresh property by dirty dealing.” 

Later he said: “If we all do our duty faithfully together the decision 
of Providence will prevail. He who fights for the life of a nation, for her 
daily bread, and for her future will win, but he who, in this war with his 
Jewish hate, seeks to destroy whole nations will fail.’’ He concluded: 
“We shall all, therefore, ask God Almighty that the year 1942 will bring 
a decision for the rescue of our people and of the nations allied with us.” 

Jan. 1, 1942.—GG6ring sent a message to the Air Force saying: “We 
did not want the war, which has brought privations to our people and 
cost the lives of many of our best sons. But we will fight it out for 
centuries until the most brilliant of all victories.”’ 

A semi-official review of the war issued in Berlin described the Soviet 
oliensive as “‘a tired effort’’, and said a further drive against the enemy 
would be undertaken, adding ‘‘the protection of the whole European 
eastern flank from the danger of a mass Bolshevik invasion means the 
elimination of any hopes the enemy may have of influencing a decision 
in favour of Britain on the Continent’’. A military spokesman said: ‘‘It 
does not matter whether the Russians advance a few miles and gain 
some territory. We have the situation well in hand and we are pre- 
paring ont offensives.”’ 

Jan. 3.—The V dlkischer Beobachter stated that asa result of the appeal 
for warm clothing 533,000 fur coats, 2} million pairs of stockings, and 


peace 
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1} million jerseys had been contributed. It warned the people to give 
up their woollen clothes before the voluntary collection ended ‘the 
following day. 

Jan. 4.—The wireless bulletins stated that ‘‘all skis are to be sur. 
rendered. No German woman or girl can now enjoy ski sport if she 
realizes that her egotism endangers the life even of one German soldier 
by retaining skis for her own pleasure’’. They added that so far over 
32 million articles of warm clothing had been collected, including 
3,714,630 shawls, and that the collection had been extended to Jan. 1. 

Broadcasts about Mr. Eden’s visit to Moscow stated that he had 
promised Russia a free hand in northern Iran and Turkey. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Dec. 25.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast from Washington. (See U.S.A)) 

Dec. 26.—Mr. Churchill’s address to both Houses of Congress. (See 
Special Summary.) 

The War Office announced that General Sir Henry Pownall had 
arrived in Singapore and assumed position of C.-in-C. Far East, in 
succession to Sir Robert Brooke-Popham. 

Dec. 27.—The Government announced that they had been informed 
by the U.S. Government that Bulgaria had declared war on Dec. 13, 
and that accordingly a state of war existed between her and Great 
Britain as from that date. 

The King sent a message to the President of the Lebanese Republic 
of best wishes for its prosperity and progress. He said the maintenance 
of the relations of friendship existing between their respective peoples 
would be of constant interest to him. It was stated that this message 
constituted the full recognition by the Government of the independence 
of the Lebanon. 

The Colonial Secretary telegraphed the thanks of the Government 
to the Governor of Hong-kong, saying its defence would live in the 
story of the Empire, to which it added yet another chapter of courage 
and endurance. 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Eden in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 29.—Mr. Eden arrived back in England, accompanied by a 
Soviet trade union mission of 13 members. 

Dec. 30.—Mr. Churchill’s address in Parliament in Ottawa. (See 
Special Summary.) 

Dec. 31.—Mr. Churchill’s statement to the press in Ottawa. (Sve 
Canada.) 

Jan. 1, 1942.—A pageant of Empire and Allies was held in London, 
attended by members of the Royal Families and the Governments, or 
the ambassadors, of all the countries engaged in the fight for freedom. 
Messages from the King and from President Roosevelt were read. 

Mr. Churchill sent a message to the Army paper published in Cairo 
saying that the Armies of the Nile, representing all parts of the Empire, 
had grown ceaselessly in strength and would still grow with every mont! 
that passed, and had marched forward steadfastly upon the path o! 
victory in Africa, Syria, Iran, etc. Latest of all was the famous victory 
manifesting itself more plainly every day in Cyrenaica. This proud 
record of achievement took its place among the memorable campaigns 
of history. 
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Jan. 2.—Announcement of signature of joint declaration by the 
Allied countries. (See U.S.A.) 

It was announced that the Home Secretary and Secretary for Scot- 
land had appointed a committee to make plans for post-war electoral 
problems, including the redistributing of Parliamentary seats. 

Jan. 3.—Appointment of General Wavell as C.-in-C. of unified com- 
mand in South Pacific. (See U.S.A.) 

lhe Ambassador to Portugal arrived in London 

Jan. 4.—Mr. Eden, broadcasting on his visit to Russia, said the 
courtesy and friendliness of the greeting he received on landing on 
Russian soil were typical of their welcome at every stage of their 
journey. His talks with Stalin and Molotov went further than any 
political or military discussions that had taken place at any time be- 
tween the two countries since the last war. They fell into 2 parts: first, 
dealing with the conduct of the war, and the statements about their 
identity of views were not mere diplomatic jargon, but told “the literal 
and absolute truth’. He himself attached equal importance to the 
discussions they had on the organization of peace and security after 
the war. They talked over what must be done to prevent:any German 
aggression in the future and about the conditions of the peace and the 
machinery for keeping it. 

Wherever he went he found the note was one of confidence and 
resolution. The Russians knew very well how formidable was the 
German military machine, but they believed they now had the measure 
of their foe, and were determined that he should pay to the uttermost 
for his destruction of the towns and villages, farms and factories. 
Hitler’s treacherous method of attack was, politically, stark lunacy; he 
united all Russia by that one act,,and made the war a crusade. In all 
the territory overrun there was not one quisling. 

The tide had turned. The spirit of the Russian troops was magnificent; 
their morale higher than ever. He had driven along the road to Klin 
and some miles beyond, and had seen derelict guns and shattered 
homes, and something of the scorched earth policy, too. 

On the way back he saw a small group of German prisoners and 
talked to some of them. They were not much more than boys, and were 
ill-clad and suffering from the cold; their overcoats and tunics were 
rather thin and of poor material, and their boots not so stout and warm 
as the Russian top-boot. They had no gloves and only thin cardigans. 
They said their clothing was typical of that issued for the Russian front, 
but he (Mr. Eden) would make one exception—the S.S. troops were 
privileged and had distinctly better equipment. 

As to supplies, the figures of Russian output were now climbing 
again to an extent which astounded him. British help was coming 
along steadily, and good accounts were given of both aircraft and tanks; 
the latter had done most valuable service at a critical time. 

His visit had convinced him that closer political collaboration be- 
tween Britain and Russia could and would be realized. They had to get 
rid of a legacy of suspicion on both sides; there was a contrast in forms 
of government, but that need not divide them. What mattered in 
foreign affairs was not the form of internal government of any nation, 
but its international behaviour. On the main questions of the need for 
ensuring that Germany should not be able to launch further wars 
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on the world and of gaining a lasting peace Britain and Russia were in 
complete agreement, and ‘“‘for these common objects we must work 
together to win the war and to win the peace. .. . I am convinced that 
we can do both”’. 

The broadcast was relayed to North America, given in the African 
service, and repeated in Rumanian, Polish, Czech, German, French, 
Dutch, and Italian. 

Exchange of New Year greetings between the King and M. Kalinin. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


HUNGARY 
Dec. 27.—Free Hungarians from many parts of the country met in 
London and pledged themselves to work and fight with the Allies. 


INDIA 

Dec. 30.—The Congress Working Committee at Bardoli relieved 
Mr. Gandhi, at his own request, of the leadership of the Congress Party, 
and adopted a resolution on their attitude to the war stating that the 
Committee must take into consideration the new world situation that 
had arisen by the developments of the war and its approach to India. 
The sympathies of Congress must inevitably lie with the peoples who 
were subject to aggression and were fighting for their freedom, but 
only a free and independent India could be in a position to undertake 
the defence_of the country on a national basis. A subject India could 
not offer voluntary or willing help to an arrogant Imperialism which 
was indistinguishable from Fascism. 

The Working Committee left Mr. Gandhi free to prosecute his 
satyagraha campaign, and hoped the “Congress will render him full 
assistance in the prosecution of his mission, including the offering of 
civil disobedience’. 

Mr. Gandhi, in his letter, reiterated his faith in complete non- 
violence; he said he had interpreted the Bombay resolution of Sept. 16, 
1940, to mean that Congress was refusing participation in war on the 
ground principally of non-violence, but he now found to his astonish- 
ment that most members differed from his interpretation and held that 
apposition need not be on the grounds of non-violence. _ 

Jan. 2,1942.—Preliminary results of the census taken in March, 1941, 
showed the total population as 388,800,000, an increase of 15 per cent 
since 1931. The percentage of literates was over 12 per cent, compared 
with under 7 in 1931. 

Jan. 3.—The President of the Moslem League, in a statement on the 
Congress resolution, said Congress had not moved a hair’s-breadth from 
their original demand for an immediate unconditional declaration o! 
India’s independence and framing ofa Constitution through a constituent 
assembly. Moslem India would never accept this position, “‘since it 
means a Hindu Raj’. 

Any new declaration by Britain which would have the effect 0! 
militating against the demand for Pakistan “‘would constitute a gross 
breach of faith with Moslems, creating an unprecedented catastrophe’. 

Jan. 4.—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 12 other non-party and Liberal 
leaders sent an appeal to Mr. Churchill urging him to declare that India 
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would no longer be treated as a dependency, and that henceforth her 
constitutional position and powers would be identical with those of 
other units of the British Commonwealth. 

General Wavell, at a farewell press conference in Delhi, said ‘‘the 
situation may become worse until the tide turns, but turn it will with 
inexorable strength when the time comes”’. 


ITALY 

Dec. 27.—The Cabinet approved the Budget, showing expenditure at 
43,825 million lire odd (£480 million at pre-war rates) and revenue at 
35,425 million odd. 

It was learnt that on Dec. 25 51 more fast passenger trains were 
struck off the time-table to facilitate troop movements. 

Jan. 1, 1942.—Further restrictions on passenger travel came into 
force and all reduced fares, special tickets, etc., were cancelled. 

Jan. 3.—Mussolini reported to the National Committee of the Fascist 
Party and gave instructions designed to overcome all difficulties met in 
maintaining close co-operation with the other members of the Tripartite 
Pact. The Rome wireless reported that he said: ‘‘In this war two worlds 
are facing one another, and the future and the life of the Italian people 
are at stake.”’ . 


JAPAN 

Dec. 27.—The Navy Minister told the Diet that the Navy had 
“secured complete air and naval control over four seas’. They had 
sunk 9 British destroyers in the Hong-kong operations and had shot 
down 803 British and U.S. aircraft altogether, losing only 52 themselves. 

The Prime Minister stated that in taking Penang they had captured 
1,000 motor cars, 500 barrels of petrol, 1,300 tons of tin, 2,000 of 
rubber, and 1,000 of copper ore,»with other large stocks of war materials. 
The tin-smelting and blast furnaces were found intact. In Borneo some 
20 damaged oil wells would be in operation in a month, and would 
yield 500,000 tons of oil from the beginning of 1942. 

Dec. 28.—Tokyo wireless broadcast a message to the President of 
the Philippines saying that Manila would be considered an open city 
on condition.the Philippine Army co-operated with the Japanese Army 
and ceased all resistance. 

Dec. 29.—Tokyo announced that the immediate objective in the 
Philippines was the capture of Manila before the New Year. 

Dec. 30.—Tokyo broadcast threats that Calcutta, or any other Far 
Eastern city, would be bombed if it was made a supply base for the 
Chungking Government. 

Jan. 1, 1942.—The Prime Minister broadcast a New Year message 
in which he said: ‘‘The fatal blows given to the British and American 
navies in the Pacific, as well as the capture of strategic enemy bases, are 
the signal for sweeping out British and American influence from East 
Asia. Japan and China are now fully co-operating in the establishment 
of a new order in East Asia under the fundamental principles of good 
neighbourliness, joint defence, and economic co-operation.” 


Cc 
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MALAYA 

Dec. 26.—The Governor received a message from Chiang Kai-shek 
offering “‘the fullest use of the Chinese leaders in Malaya for the purpose 
of organizing the local Chinese and averting panic and fifth column 
work’’. He accepted this with the warmest thanks. 

It was announced that General Pownall had arrived in Singapore 
and taken over from Sir Robert Brooke-Popham. 

Dec. 28.—The Legislative Council in Singapore passed legislation 
providing first, for dealing with the situation in the event of the declara- 
tion of martial law, and making it possible for it to be administered 
while the Civil Government continued to function, and secondly, 
suspending trial by jury. 

The registration of all civilians (some 750,000) in Singapore began, 
and identity cards were issued. This was additional to the existing 
national service registration of Asiatic men of 20 to 30 for enrolment 
in the Civil Defence Services. 

A Chinese Council was formed to mobilize all the resources of the 
Chinese communities in Malaya. It was warmly welcomed by the 
300,000 Chinese in Singapore. 

Dec. 30.—Singapore was raided 4 times in the night. Martial law 
was proclaimed for the Settlement of Singapore. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Dec. 23.—The Queen broadcast a message to her people expressing 
admiration of the courage, calmness, and unanimity of all of the people 
of the Greater Netherlands in the tropics. 

Dec. 26.—A semi-official statement in Batavia said the Netherlands 
Indies were fighting on a wide front, extending as far as Davao, Timor, 
Malaya, and Sumatra, because of their firm conviction that thé only 
effective defence lay in striking the enemy wherever possible inside 
and outside Dutch territory. ; 

Jan. 1, 1942.—The C.-in-C., in a statement at Bandoeng said he was 
confident their offensive against the Japanese would very soon be 
backed up by American fighters and long-range bombers, adding: .‘‘! 
will see that we hold out in this part of the world until air reinforce- 
ments come.”” Japanese bombing had been very accurate, and their 
attacks presented a serious problem, mainly because they had air 
superiority; but this would end as soon as American aircraft arrived. 

When the turn of the Army came he was sure it could be relied upon. 
It was mechanized, and millions of barrels of oil were stored throughout 
the Netherlands Indies because, once fighting started in Java, the 
Borneo oil wells would probably be completely destroyed by special 
demolition squads. 

They considered the defence of Singapore vital to the strategy of the 
Indies, he said, and they were ready to help it with all the means at 
hand, following the policy that the only effective defence consisted in 
hitting the enemy whenever and wherever possible. They had proved 
they could do the job and now they wanted more tools. 

Jan. 2.—An official announcement in Batavia stated that U.S. naval 
units were co-operating with the Navy in the defence of the northern 


part of the archipelago. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
Dec. 28.—Mr. Nash was appointed Minister in Washington. 


NORWAY 

Dec. 27.—Reinforcements of German troops were reported to have 
gone to Stavanger owing to disturbances there. The town had been 
fined 2 million kroner (£112,000) because of sabotage, and 10 more 
persons were believed to have been executed than was admitted by the 
Germans. The police were authorized to confiscate all securities and 
cash belonging to wives and parents of persons who had left Norway 
“illegally”, and the wives of some who had escaped to England were 
sent to concentration camps. 

Dec. 29.—At Stavanger 11 men were shot for alleged espionage on 

behalf of Britain. 
’ Dec. 31.—The C.-in-C. of the Army, in a broadcast to the people from 
London, called on them to be ready to play their part ‘“‘when the day 
comes’. They should make themselves fit, and keep their eyes open for 
everything that happened. 

Jan. 1, 1942.—Raids on the Lofoten Islands and at Vaagsé. (See 
Military Operations.) A number of Norwegians and their families left 
for England in the British warships. 

Jan. 3.—The Germans were reported to have seized as hostages 
prominent citizens of Trondheim, Bodoe, Stavanger, and other west 
coast towns. At Narvik several people were arrested for showing 
“active sympathy” with Russian war prisoners. (There were about 1,000 
in a camp near the town.) 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Dec. 28.—Message from President Roosevelt with assurance of 
help. (See U.S.A.) Japanese statement regarding Manila. (See 
Japan; also Military Operations.) 

Dec. 29.—President Quezon’s Secretary declared that the Filipino 
people were in full accord with General Macarthur in his action in 
declaring Manila an open city. 


POLAND 

Dec. 30.—Governor-General Frank issued an appeal to the people 
to co-operate with the Germans, stating that “the future réle of the 
Government General must be to serve as an armed bridge between 
Germany and the East, a réle requiring the maximum strengthening by 
all means of the German administration in this country’. 

The German press reported fighting with an armed Polish band in the 
Lublin region in which a leader named Kosak made a stand in the 
Bilborai forest but was killed by German gendarmerie. 

Jan. 2, 1942.—Announcement of loan from Soviet Government. 
(See U.S.S.R.). 


RUMANIA 


Jan. 5, 1942.—Turkish reports stated that typhus had broken out in 
the country and was claiming many victims among the soldiers and 
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peasants, and that the Germans had i tightened their control over the 
Administration for fear of a popular rising. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Dec. 23.—General Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, said Hitler 
was playing his last card—himself. Italy was almost finished, and 
what had happened to Italy would happen to Japan also before 1942 
ended. But they must not be too cheerful; they would have to go all 
out to win, and he appealed for more recruits, for a more united front, 
and for more energetic efforts. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Dec. 27.—Message of good wishes to the Lebanese Republic from 
King George VI. (See Great Britain.) 


TURKEY 


Dec, 28.—The Anatolian News Agency stated that in going to 
Germany to see Ribbentrop Rashid Ali had broken a written under- 
taking given to the Government when he sought refuge in Turkey. 

Dec. 31.—A Russian tanker of 9,000 tons arrived at Istanbul with oil. 


URUGUAY 
Jan. 1, 1942.—The police occupied the German Transocean premises. 


U.S.A. 


Dec. 23.—The President, in a statement on Mr. Churchill’s visit, 
said: ‘‘There is, of course, one primary objective in the conversations to 
be held during the next few days . . . that purpose is to defeat Hitlerism 
throughout the world. ... Many nations are engaged to-day in this 
common task. Therefore the present conferences in Washington 
should be regarded as preliminary to further conferences which will 
officially include Russia, China, the Netherlands, and the British 
Dominions. It is expected that there will thus be evolved over-all 
unity in the conduct of the war... .” 

Mr. Churchill received the Ministers of the Dominions. He after- 
wards told the press that Singapore would be defended until the Allies 
could take the offensive in the Far East. Germany’s material losses 
in Russia probably did not affect her striking power at the moment. 
The Allies, he said, must bank on an external knock-out of Germany 
rather than on an internal collapse. Asked whether he would agree to 
a personal conference between himself, President Roosevelt, M. Stalin, 
and Chiang Kai-shek, he said: “In principle, yes.”’ 

The President announced that the Joint War Production Committee 
of Canada and the United States had adopted a declaration of policy 
calling for ‘‘a combined all-out war production effort and the removal of 
any barriers standing in the way of such”. They must demonstrate, 
he said, that the integration and co-ordination of the productive 
resources of America were possible through democratic process and 
free consent. The Committee recommended, inter alia, that legislative 
and administrative barriers, including tariffs, import duties, Customs, 
and other regulations which prohibit, prevent, delay, or otherwise 
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impede the free flow necessary for munitions and war supplies between 
the two countries should be suspended during the war. 

Dec. 24.—The President, in a Christmas Eve message, said there was 
another preparation demanded of them besides that of weapons of 
war—that of their hearts, the arming of their hearts. He had set 
aside Jan. 1 as a day of prayer. Powers dominated by arrogant rulers 
whose purpose was to destroy free institutions had made war against 
the nation, but ‘‘our strength, as the strength of all men everywhere, 
is of greater avail as God upholds us’. 

Mr. Churchill said it would be ill for them if they were not sure 
that no greed for the land or wealth of any other people had led them 
to the field. Amid all the tumult they had that night the peace of the 
spirit in each cottage, home, and in every generous heart. “‘Let us 
resolve’, he said, “‘that by our sacrifice and daring the children shall 
not be robbed of their inheritance or denied their right to live in a free 
and decent world.” 

Dec. 25.—The State Dept. announced that the Free French action 
at St. Pierre and Miquelon was “‘an arbitrary action contrary to the 
agreement of all the parties concerned’’, and that the Canadian 
Government were being asked what steps they were prepared to take 
“to restore the status quo in the islands’’. 

Dec. 26.—A War Council at the White House was attended by 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stimson, Col. Knox, Lord 
Beaverbrook, Sir Dudley Pound, Sir Charles Portal, Sir John Dill, 
Mr. Harry Hopkins, and other naval and military leaders. 

Mr. Churchill’s address to both Houses of Congress. (See Special 
Summary.) 

Dec, 27.—The President and Mr. Churchill received the heads of the 
missions from 20 Latin-American Republics. They also, with Lord 
Halifax and Mr. Mackenzie King, conferred with the heads of the 
Australian, Canadian, New Zealand, South African, and Indian 
missions, while Mr. Churchill and the President later saw the represen- 
tatives of the free Governments of Belgium, Norway, Poland, Denmark, 
and Luxembourg. A statement said that much had been accomplished, 
and Mr. Roosevelt added, ‘‘as a result of all these meetings I know 
to-night that the position of the United States and of all nations 
aligned with us has been strengthened immeasurably. We have advanced 
far along the road towards the achievement of the ultimate objective— 
the crushing defeat of those forces that have attacked and made war 
upon us”. The conferences would continue indefinitely. 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Churchill left Washington for Ottawa. 

President Roosevelt, in a message to the people of the Philip- 
pines, said the news of their gallant struggle had elicited the 
profound admiration of every American. The resources of the United 
States, of the British Empire, of the Dutch East Indies, and of China 
had been dedicated by their people to the utter and complete defeat 
of the Japanese war lords. “I give to the people of the Philippines”’, 
he said, ‘‘my solemn pledge that their freedom will be redeemed and 
their independence established and protected. The entire resources in 
men and material of the United States stand behind that pledge.” . 

The Navy Dept. sent a message saying the Navy would not be tricked 
into disclosing vital information about the whereabouts of the Pacific 
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Fleet, but the ‘‘Fleet is not idle’, and the Navy was following ‘an 
intensive and well-planned campaign against the Japanese forces which 
will result in positive assistance to the defence of the Philippines’. 

Dec. 30.—President Roosevelt told the press that half the national 
income must go to war production. By June 30 27 per cent would be 
devoted to this. In the year beginning July 1 the national income 
would approximate $100,000 million, it was estimated. 

Jan. 1, 1942.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Washington from Canada 
and attended Divine service with President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Stimson told the press that it was dangerous to see the situation 
through rose-coloured glasses, and said that, perhaps well-meaning, 
descriptions of Japanese troops as other than well-trained, equipped, 
and disciplined were erroneous, and their staff work had been of a high 
order. Asked if General Macarthur had been instructed to leave the 
Philippines if Manila fell he emphatically replied ‘“‘No’’. 

Jan. 2.—The White House announced that a joint declaration had 
been signed the previous day by the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, China, the Netherlands, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxemburg, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Poland, Salvador, South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 
It stated that the Governments, having subscribed to a common pro- 
gramme of purposes and principles embodied in the joint declaration oj 
Aug. 14, 1941 (the Atlantic Charter), and being convinced that com- 
plete victory over their enemies was essential to defend life, liberty, 
independence, and réligious freedom, and to preserve human rights 
and justice everywhere, and that they were now engaged in a common 
struggle against savage, brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world, 
pledged themselves te employ their full resources against those mem- 
bers of the Tripartite Pact and its adherents with which they were at war, 
and to co-operate with each other and not make a separate armistice or 
peace with the enemies. 

This declaration might be adhered to by other nations which were 
or might be rendering material assistance ‘‘in the struggle for victory 
over Hitlerism’’. 

An order was issued prohibiting the private sale of new cars and 
lorries. (In 1939 the industry produced 3,732,718 such vehicles.) 

The Navy Department stated that naval units were co-operating 
with the British and Dutch forces in Pacific waters. 

Jan. 3.—It was announced in Washington that, as a result of pro- 
posals put forward by the U.S. and British chiefs of staff, and with 
concurrence of the Netherlands Government and the Dominions 
Government concerned, the system of unified command would be 
established in the south-west Pacific area. All the forces there would 
operate under one supreme commander, and, at the suggestion of 
President Roosevelt, General Wavell had been appointed to this 
Command, and General Brett, Chief of the Air Corps of the U.S. Army, 
to the Deputy Command. Admiral Hart, in command of the U.>. 
Asiatic Fleet, would assume*command of all the naval forces in the 
area. At the same time, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had accepted 
the supreme command over all land and air forces of the united nations 
which already were, or in the future might be operating in the Chinese 
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theatre, including initially such portions of Indo-China and Thailand 
as might become available to troops of the united nations. 

General Pownall was appointed Chief of Staff to General Wavell. 

jan. 4.—A State Department statement was issued reading: “In 
order that liberty-loving peoples silenced by military force may have 
the opportunity to support the principles of the Declaration of the 
United Nations the Government, as Depository for that Declaration, 
will receive statements of adherence to its principles from appropriate 
authorities which are not Governments.” 

jan. 5.—A large meeting of representatives of the Government and 
of management and labour in the motor industry was held at which the 
industry was asked by the Office of Production Management to 
produce between $5,000 and $6,000 million worth of war material 
during the year, instead of $2,500 million worth, which was the goal 
before the Japanese attack. The Army and Navy issued a joint 
announcement that it was planned to increase by $5,000 million orders 
to the value of $4,000 million already placed.with the motor industry. 


U.S.S.R. 

Dec. 26.—A decree was issued’ providing for the treatment of war 
factory workers as mobilized personnel, attached to their factories. 
Anyone leaving without permission would be regarded as a deserter. 

Dec. 28.—It was announced that “‘in the second half of December 
there took place in Moscow between M. Stalin and M. Molotov, on the 
one hand, and Mr. Eden on the other an exhaustive exchange of views 
on questions relating to the conduct of the war and to post-war organi- 
zation of peace and security in Europe. The Soviet Ambassador in 
Great Britain and the British Ambassador in the U.S.S.R. were 
present at these conversations”. Some of the meetings were attended by 
Sir Alexander Cadogan and General Nye, Vice-Chief of the British 
Imperial General Staff. 

The conversations ‘showed identity of views of both parties on all 
questions relating to the conduct of the war, and especially with regard 
to the necessity for the utter defeat of Hitlerite Germany and the 
adoption thereafter of measures to render completely impossible any 
repetition of German aggression in future. Exchange of views on 
questions relating to post-war organization of peace and security 
provided much important and useful material which will facilitate the 
future elaboration of concrete proposals on this subject”’. 

The British Ambassador to Turkey and the Minister to Iran were in 
Moscow during the week. 

On his departure for England Mr. Eden was accompanied by a 
delegation of Soviet trade unionists headed by M. Shvernik. 

Jan. 1, 1942.—In a New Year broadcast M. Kalinin said they were 
now fighting the enemy on equal terms, and now had the initiative. 

Jan. 2.—Pravda reported that as the Germans withdrew from 
Staritsa, Gestapo agents ran through the town with burning petrol 
torches, and set fire to the houses of the workers and to the cultural 
institutions. They abandoned much equipment, including dozens of 
lorries in working condition. In the Kaluga sector they left behind a 
train just arrived with a load of new tanks. 

General Mason MacFarlane, head of the British Military Mission, 
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writing in Jzvestia, said that_from the first week of his stay in the Soviet 
Union he became convinced that Hitler’s hopes of a lightning victory 
would be completely frustrated by the Red Army. The Germans under- 
estimated the courage and staunchness with which the soldiers defended 
their native soil and the skill and determination of their leaders. British 
soldiers were not yet fighting on the same field as the Russian, but 
were waging the same struggle, and ‘‘our workers are working for you 
as they are working for us’’. 

The beginning of 1942 saw the German war machine retreating on 
two continents. ‘It is up to us to see that this retreat continues until 
German soil becomes the battlefield and every German understands the 
price that must be paid for infamous aggression.”’ 

The News Agency announced that the Government had granted 
a loan of 100 million roubles to Poland for the assistance of Polish 
citizens on Soviet territory. The loan agreement was signed on Dec. 31. 

Jan. 4.—It was announced that M. Kalinin had sent a New Year 
greeting to King George VI saying that the harmony of views on the 
main problems of the struggle with the common enemy had been 
strengthened during the visit of Mr. Eden, and “‘that unity of views is 
the best guarantee of our victory over the enemy, and of our joint 
action after victory has been achieved in the interests of ourselves and 
all freedom-loving nations’. Moscow wireless broadcast the reply from 
the King, who said the harmony of views would “‘strengthen the alliance 
between our two peoples in war and the organization of peace’. 


VATICAN CITY 

Dec. 24.—The Pope broadcast a message in which he outlined the 
following points for future world peace: In the field of the new order 
based on moral principles there was no place for the annexation of 
other peoples’ liberties and integrity; no place for the suppression of the 
cultural values of minorities; no place for scheming tending to reserve 
for oneself economic resources needed for common use; no place for 
total war or for an unchecked race in armaments; juridical relations 
between nations must be respected, and, to guarantee them, there 
must arise institutions capable of securing respect for treaties; no place 
for the persecution of the religion of the Church. Mankind, he said, 
was rebelling against the message of Christianity; there was an un- 
bridled impulse towards expansion, the idea that force created right. 


VENEZUELA 
Dec. 31.—The Government announced that they had severed rela- 
tions with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Dec. 26.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that in a recent 
attack on German and Italian garrisons near Belgrade and Mostar 
General Mikhailovitch’s forces had killed 600 Germans and 1,500 
Italians and destroyed a quantity of war supplies. 

Jan. 3, 1942.—Troops from Belgrade claimed to have captured 
Banja Batcha, the patriot H.Q. A Government spokesman in London 
stated that the atrocities committed by the Ustachi in Croatia were of 
pathological bestiality; there were 2 million Serbs living in Croatia 
who were subject to unbelievable persecution. 
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